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For the Companion. 
IN THE WOODS. 

It was our sixth week in the wilderness—thir- 
ty-nine days since we stood at the head of Moose- 
head Lake, and saw the little steamer which had 
set us ashore paddle away on her return voyage 
to Greenville. Turning northward, we then 
crossed the narrow portage over to the West 
Branch of the Penobscot. Thence proceeding 
down the southern bank to Pine Stream Falls, 
we had crossed on the rocks and logs, as the 
water was low, and struck off northward again 
on our tour into the wild lands. 

Fifteen thousand square miles of forest, lake 
and stream were before us. We had entered it 
feeling much as the early voyagers on the ocean 
must have felt. Before us and around us, on 
every side, there stretched away an unexplored 
wilderness, and every day disclosed some new 
wonder of scenery, in that endless diversity of 
lakes in their black spruce setting, which only 
northern Maine can boast. 

To understand the novelty and the enchant- 
ment of the region the tourist must go there— 
wander on, as our little party of five did, from 
nameless lake to nameless lake, and guided only 
by our faithful compass and the constant sun, 
traverse unbroken forests, and encamp on dash- 
ing streams that had never before mirrored a 
civilized face. 

I cannot tell the name of the sheet of water 
upon which we were encamped on the evening 
ofmy story. I do not know that it hasa name; 
though it would be indeed singular if the all-ob- 

“serving eye of the Indian had not detected some 
peculiarity by means of which to distinguish it 
among hisdusky brothers. It was the thirteenth 
sheet of water we had passed since leaving the 

West Branch, if my account was correct, and 

was a long, irregular expanse, with the gray, 

precipitous face of a high granite mountain, 
overhanging its opposite shore, at a distance of 
amile or more. 

The evening was chilly, as late September 
evenings generally are in latitudes so high (46° 
4/N.) Our camp fire had a very comfortable 
seeming. Wehad built ita few rods up from 
the water to avoid the dampness. 

Aclump of thick-set firs sheltered us on three 
sides. We had just finished a roast haunch of 
carribou, and lay stretched out on shake-downs 
ofbalsam boughs, with our feet to the blaze, look- 
ing out on the lake and the dark-shaded moun- 
fain opposite, the black outline of which seemed 
engraved in the sky, already silvered with the 
tising moon. As we chatted, the broad red disk 
loomed suddenly up, and a long glittering line 
traced its path across the lake. 

Hitherto the woods had been still as the shad- 
ows that rested over them; but the rising of the 
moon seemed to rouse all the nocturnal prowlers. 
Cries from near and afar began to be heard. 
These were replied to by answering cries, as rac- 
Coons, bears and lynxes bestirred their slumbers, 
and sallied out for a busy night. 

Thedogs pricked up their ears, and listened 
With gruff little barks, looking off into the dim 
Moonlit scene, with an occasional servile look 
toward us—waiting for a nod of permission to 
tace off after their hereditary enemies, the wild- 
Cats, 

“Romantic, isn’t it?” said young Spriggs, 

sitting up, and holding the toes of his mocca- 
fins in his hands. 

“Romantic? Yes; it’s more than that,” said 
Nimns, the Cambridge boy. “It’s utterly sav- 
age!” 

_ “Not the place for the daily evening paper, is 

it?” said Rowe. 

“Really,” exclaimed Spriggs, “I had quite for- 
fotten there was sucha thing. Butit’s wonder- 
fal how much a fellow can forget in six weeks.” 

It does look as if one might relapse into 

barbarism or monkeyism. Just see how natu- 

hilly and ape-like Spriggs squats on the ground 


He takes to his ancestral habits as nat- 


Wally as Darwin could wish. 





IN THE WOODS. 


“T deny it!” exclaimed Spriggs, straiglten- 
ing up. ‘“That’s a very fair illustration of the 
slight grounds on which you scientific fellows 
build a theory.” 

Just as Nimns was about to reply, another 


voice was. heard, and a very extraordinary one |. 


it was! It seemed a sort of mixture of the bel- 
low of an ox and the whine of a camel—about 
as much of one as the other; so loud that it 
fairly drowned out Nimns’ exclamation of sur- 
prise, though evidently the creature. who made 
it was some little distance back in the woods. 
We all jumped up; the dogs growled. 

‘“‘What in the world is that?” exclaimed Ed, 
wards. 

“Hark!” 

There followed a great snapping and crash- 
ing of brush, accompanied by a strange, clatter- 
ing sound. The dogs fairly howled in their ex- 
citement. 

The noise out in the forest increased; a whole 
company of cavalry could hardly have made a 
greater racket and smashing of the bushes. We 
stood, staring at each other, and listening with 
apprehensive astonishment. Suddenly the curi- 
ous bellowing was repeated once, twice, thrice, 
and then another took it up! Such sounds! It 
would be impossible to give the reader any idea 
of them on paper. In addition to their nnearth- 
ly loudness, there was a frightful guttural into- 
nation, as of fierce anger. 

“It’s some sort of a fight,’”’ whispered Rowe. 
“Where did we set those guns? Are they all 
loaded ?” 

There was a general scramble to arms. The 
noise in the brush continued, with a heavy 
stamping and jar of the ground which came 
nearer, followed by a nearer bellow. 

“They are coming this way sure,” muttered 
Nimns. ‘Be ready for them.” 

We hastily cocked our guns, and stood pre- 
pared to shoot. The fir thicket, back of our 
fire, rustled and shook as the huge creatures— 
whatever they were—rushed through it; but in- 
stead of coming in upon our camp, as we ex- 
pected, they seemed to sheer to the right, and 
went down to the water, some fifteen rods above 
us. Bounding from the bank intothe lake with 
heavy splashes, they swam out into view with 
plunges and a good deal spattering of the water. 
We were now able to see two black heads, one 
behind the other. - 

“They can’t be bears,” said Spriggs, “for they 
are too large, and the creatures make too great 
a racket.” 

“And too great a bellowing, I should imagine,” 
said Edwards, laughing. ‘But we can find out, 
I guess, by looking at the tracks. Light some 
torches.” 





A pitch-pine knot, with a stick thrust into its 





hollow end, was lighted at the fire, and we left 
thecamp to examine the trail. Following along 
the shore to the place where tbe animals had 
jumped into the water, we there found the sand 
and mud thrown up. Edwards had the torch. 
“THoofs!’ exclaimed he, holding it down. 
«if! they were moose, then!” cried Nimns. 
“That’s just it,” said Rowe. “But whatcould 
they have been doing, making such a din and 
roaring? Now I think of it, it must have been 
their antlers that made the clattering. They 
were fighting.” 

“Let me see! September? Why, this is the 
season when the moose stags don’t love cach 
other, or are jealous of the favor of their sweet- 
hearts, and fight like ‘green-eyed Spaniards,’ ” 
said Spriggs. ‘Those were a couple of stags 
fighting.” 

“But moose are generally very shy,” said I. 
“They would have smelled our fire a mile off, 
and heard us talking, too.” 

“Yes; but during the latter part of September 
and October the stags grow savage, and care 
for nothing,” said Spriggs. “They are deaf and 
blind to every thing but fighting off rivals. An 
old river-driver on the Penobscot told me that 


one stag would fight another, and chase him off 


twenty miles sometimes; and that they often 
kill each other in these encounters.” 


There was now no doubt that these were moose 
We could still hear them 


that had passed us. 
swimming far out in the lake. 


“Well, they are making a straight line for the 
“They are only il- 
lustrating the old feudal principle,—might makes 


other shore,” said Edwards. 


right on theirdomains. The weaker must sub- 


mit, or take himself out of the way, whether he 


is the lawful possessor or not.” 


“But won’t the stronger one be likely to come 
“The doe moose—the fair 
one who has been the cause of this battle—has 


back?” said Rowe. 


probably been left in the woods behind us.” 


There’s a natural inference: for you,” said 


Spriggs. “If the brave deserve the fair, and win 
them by force of muscle, of course they seek 
their reward in the bright eyes of their charmers. 


That being the case, that stag will come back to 
We 
ean do no better than to wait for his return, and 


enjoy the fruits of his hard-won battles. 


offer our congratulations.” 


As he was speaking, a hoarse bellowing came 


from the other shore. 


“They are having another set-to over there, I 
“Suppose we make an 
ambuscade for the survivor, as Spriggs suggests. 
We can make ourselves comfortable in that little 
clump of hemlocks up there, and take turns 
watching for this ardent lover. There will be no 
difficulty in hearing him as he swims across the 


guess,” said Nimns. 


Rowe aud Edwards went back to put out the 
fire, while Nimns, Spriggs and I tore off a mass 
of green boughs for a bed. 

“It won’t pay for all of us to keep awake,”’ said 
Nimns. ‘“I’ll watch an hour and then wake 
Spriggs. He can practice for an hour in learn- 
ing how to keep his eyes open, and then wake 
you.” 

In a few minutes Edwards and Rowe came 
with the rubber blankets, and we called in the 
dogs and tied them with withes. 

I was soon asleep, and knew no more till 
Spriggs woke me to take my hour of watching. It 
was very dark, and had grown foggy and damp. 
The wind was fresh from the lake, and «emed 
laden with rank, musky smells. 

“No signs of the moose yet,” said ; priggs; 
“but watch an hour and then wake Edwards.” 
It was too dark to watch, but I could listen. 
Sitting on a log with my gun in readiness, I 
passed my hour without hearing any sounds 
save the clear alto call of the great Northern di- 
ver, and an occasional screech from some prowl- 
ing lynx. Icame near going to sleep at my post, 
but finally roused enough to stir up Edwards 
and creep into his nest. 

It was daybreak before my turn came again. 
I had got well rested. 

“‘We’ve had our watching for nothing,” said 
Spriggs. ‘The old fellow isn’t so ardent in his 
affections as we supposed, or else he’s gone 
another way.” 

The fog still rested darkly on the water, but 
high over it, to the eastward, the gray light of 
dawn had begun to show. Gradually the trees 
took shape out of the blackness. A flock of 
ducks (wood ducks) came whirring out of the 
fog from the other shore, and just then I detect- 
ed a paddling sound. It might be the moose 
just starting off from the opposite bank, or it 
might be a musk-rat only 2 few rods away. I 
couldn’t tell, and so waited, listening so absorb- 
edly that I scarcely noticed a cracking of the 
twigs in the woods beliind us, thinking it was 
nothing more than a bevy of hares tearing 
along. 

Just then, however, a deep snort, followed by 
a growl from one of the dogs, caught my ear, 
and turning hastily, I saw a large female moose 
a few rods back among the spruces, staring with 
great round eyes at the low hemlock, in the 
shadow of which I stood. 

It occurred to me ina moment that the doe 
moose had followed on after the contending 
stags, and come upon us unexpectedly; so 
raising my gun, I fired on the instant full at the 
great animal’s front. The unwieldly creature 
turned, with a rearing bound and a cry not 
altogether unlike the squeal of a horse. Those 
who have heard the more painful cry of the 
horse, when wounded on the battle-field, can 
gain a better idea of the sound. The cry was 
answered or echoed, I hardly noticed which, from 
the lake. The boys sprang up at the report with 
a general shout of,— 

“What is it?” 

“Moose!’’ I exclaimed, and catching up Nimns’ 
loaded gun, ran on in pursuit. 

The others followed, not far behind. There 
was blood on the yellow leaves, and I could hear 
the moose running off. Hoping to come up near 
enough for another shot, I ran on as fast as I 
could for fully a hundred rods, to where a thick 
growth of alders bordered a low, swampy tract. 

Spriggs and Edwards were closing in behind 
me. I could hear the moose floundering through 
the bog, and pushed in among the alders. On 
the other side of the alder border the ground 
was miry and spongy with moss. A growth 
of tangled cranberry bushes was before me, but 
stimulated by a glimpse of the moose’s head 
over them, I struggled in and tried to wallow 
over the dense tangles. 

Suddenly two reports rang out from behind, 
followed by a loud shout from Spriggs. Look- 
ing back, I saw the boys running wildly through 
the alders and looking behind them. 








lake.” 


“The moose! the old moose stag!’ shouted 
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Spriggs, 
berries. 


throwing himself among the cran- 

I did not see what became of the other fellows, 
for just as Spriggs dived into the shrubbery, 
another moose, with prodigious branching ant- 
lers, came rushing through the alders, and secing 
me standing partially on the brush, uttered a 
tremendous bellow and bounded straight for me. 
Its hoofs went down into the mud nearly to its 
knees, and were pulled out with a loud noise of 
suction. But these were no obstacles to its 
progress. Its shaggy hair was dripping with 
water; blood came from several wounds in its 
breast and shoulders; its muffle was drawn up 
disclosing its great yellow-white tushes; and its 
eyes had a terrific, blood-shot look. 

The onslaught was so sudden, that I stood 
staring during the moment I might have fired. 
Another leap, and the beast was close upon me. 
Dropping amid the clumps of cranberry, I wrig- 
gled in under the brush and burrowed along 
like a mole through soft mud and water, stirring 
up a most fetid stench, and expecting every 
second to feel the moose’s ponderous hoofs come 
down upon my back. I could hear it plunging 
in the mud and brush, but all at once there was 
silence. 

“He’s mired!’ shouted Edwards. 

I poked up my head. The boys were coming 
out of the bushes from various directions, and 
the moose lay floundering and wallowing, up to 
its huge body in the bay, almost on the same 
spot I had been standing when he charged on 
me. 

Finding him fairly caught we began to close 
in upon him. Such a picture of baffled rage J 
never could have imagined! The great brute 
shook its antlers, plunged and bellowed. The 
whole forest resounded to his hideous howlings. 
He seemed perfectly frenzied! 

Spriggs worked round in front of the animal, 
and taking careful aim, fired. With a mighty 
muscular bound the great creature threw itself 
clean out of the mud upon the bushes, and 
almost instantly died. 

Meanwhile, the other moose had floundered 
through the swamp and escaped. We did not 
pursue it. One of the huge animals was enough 
for us. We had disagreeable work in getting 
the dead warrior out of the bog, and getting the 
mud from his hide and from ourselves. My 
little creeping excursion under the brush had 
made me especially muddy and yellow; but the 
“steaks”? we had that night repaid me. 

The antlers of the stag measured between six 
and seven feet across the top, and must have 
weizhed fully seventy-five pounds. Spriggs es- 
timated the gross weight of the carcass at seven- 
teen hundred pounds. C. A. STEPHENS. 


— = 
For the Companion. 
BONFIRES. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

It was a wild, wet evening, the wind blowing 
a gale, and torrents of rain falling at intervals, 
dark and dreary everywhere, and especially so 
up there in the nerrow valley among the moun- 
tains, 

Little Phebe stood at the door looking anxious- 
ly out into the gloom, wondering why father did 
not come, and listening to the rush and roar of 
the river that came tumbling down the rocky ra- 
vine from the hills beyond. 

It sounded so loud that Phebe threw on an old 
shawl and ran down to the bridge to look at it, 
for she loved to watch the wild stream fret and 
foam between its prison walls. 

Her mother lay asleep after a sick day, and, 
longing for a breath of fresh air, the child 
slipped away into the stormy twilight, for she 
was a hardy little mountaineer, and feared nei- 
ther wind nor rain. 

The house stood alone on the slope of a great 
hill, with the forest all around it, and no sign of 
civilization but a small garden patch and the 
railroad that wound through the valley. A steep 
foot-path led toa town some miles away, and 
not a neighbor was in sight. 

Phebe’s father was a charcoal-burner, and was 
often away for days together with his men at 
their camp piling and burning the trees they 
felled. 

Little Phebe led a very lonely but a happy life, 
with no playmates but the wood creatures round 
her, no books but earth and skv, no friends but 
father and mother, and few glimpses of the world 
beyond the hills. 

One of her favorite amusements was to sit on 
the bank near the bridge that spanned the noisy 
river and watch the long trains that swept swift- 
ly round the curve, thundered over the little 
bridge, and vanished in the woods beyond. 

All sorts of sights amused and interested the 
curious child. Sometimes the cars were loaded 
with stone or lumber, coal or cattle, and she 
loved to see the great loads rumble by, especially 


the cattle trains, with sheep bleating plaintively, 
patient cows peering through the bars, or wild- 
eyed horses tossing their beautiful heads as they 
rolled swiftly by. 

But the passenger trains were best of all, 
and gave her glimpses of things that seemed as 
lovely and strange as any fairy tale. Sometimes 
pretty children nodded and smiled at her, coming 
from or going to enjoy happy holidays among the 
healthful hills. Fine ladies, looking like queens 
to the country child, amazed and delighted ner 
with passing views of gay hats and wonderful 
heads of hair. Gentlemefi audibly admired the 
lovely scenery as they passed, and friendly en- 
gineers sometimes tossed out a paper for her 
father, or some odd trifle to please the child so 
often to be seen peering down with round biue 
eyes and little freckled face full of interest and 
delight. 

It had rained for several days, and the river 
had risen higher than Phebe ever remembered 
seeing it, except during a spring freshet. Now 
it raged, and roared, and beat against the piers 
of the bridge as if it longed to tear it down. 
Fallen trees dashed by, timbers from broken 
fences, and once a dead sheep swept past, mak- 
ing the child’s heart ache with pity for the poor 
lost thing. 

“1 wish father would come. It’s so stormy 
and dismal, with mother sick and me all alone,” 
she said to herself, holding fast to a birch as the 
wind rudely ruffled its green petticoat, and blew 
Phebe’s hair all over her face. 

But father was far away, finishing up his week’s 
work, knowing nothing of mother’s illness, and 
little dreaming how bravely his small daughter 
was to fill his place that night. 

As Phebe turned to go in, she was startled by 
a sound like distant thunder, far up the valley; 
then, with a wild rush, a great torrent of water 
came pouring down the ravine, sweeping all be- 
fore it. Trees snapped, earth caved in, rocks 
fell, and, with a crash, the little railroad bridge 
was swept away like a handful of chips. 

Terrified half out of her wits, Phebe clung to 
her tree far up on the green bank, too startled 
for a moment to think of any thing but the wild 
sight before her. 

“The dam must have broke up by the mill. 
[hope no oneis hurt. We are all safe, but it’s 
awful down there,”’ said the child to herself as 
the first tumult subsided, and she looked down 
on the ruin it had made. 


clasped her hands together, saying aloud, with 
a face full of dismay,— 

“O, the train! the train! The folks won’t 
know about the bridge, and they’ll all be killed !”’ 

Sure enough, the late express train would come 
rushing by at half-past eight, and who was to 
warn the engineer of the danger?” 

“O, if father would only come!’ cried Phebe, 
fecling how helpless she was. 

But she had not lived all the twelve years of 
her life in the woods without learning courage, 
self-reliance, and many helpful things that stood 
her in good stead now. 

There was no time to run to town for help, and 
no neighbor within two miles, unless the drag- 
wle-tailed squirrel scolding in the hemlock might 
be called one, and he was of no use. 

It would not do to wait for father, for he was 
often late on Saturday night. Mother was 
threatened with a fever, and the doctor said she 
must be kept perfectly quiet. Yet something 
should be done at once, for it was eight o’clock 
now. The storm had shortened the summer twi- 
light, and it would soon be dark, so it was of no 
use to stand and wave a red flannel petticoat at 
the train. The wind would drown her child- 
ish voice if she tried to call and warn them. 
There was no station near, no break, no any 
thing to stop the doomed train but one lonely 
little girl. 

So many thoughts rushed through her head 
for a few minutes that she felt quite dizzy, and 
at first could see no way out of the trouble. 
Then, as her eyes turned toward the house as if 
for help, and saw the ruddy shimmer of a fire 
dancing on the window-panes, a bright idea 
flashed into her mind, and, clapping her hands, 


skip and dived into his hole. 

“A bonfire! a bonfire! Vl make a big one by 
the road, and they’ll see it and stop!” 

Away she ran, and finding mother still asleep, 





got matches, chips and paper in a basket, as 
many sticks as she could carry, and the old 
jlantern. Fortunately the train would approach 
jon her side of the river, so, choosing the 
| most sheltered place she could find beside the 
| railroad, Phebe laid her fire as her father had 
taucht her, then lighted it, and screened the lit- 
tle blaze with her hands and dress till it caught 
the dry wood and flamed up through the deepen- 
ing dusk. 

It took both time and patience, but, as if they 





All of a sudden she began to trembles and r 


she cried out so suddenly that Bunny gave ay 
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knew what charitable work the child was about, 
the rain ceased to fall, and the wind seemed to 
try to help her with gentler gusts. At last it 
blazed up finely, that bonfire at the foot of the 
rock, and beside stood Phebe, hot and tired, wet 
| and torn, for she had struggled stoutly with the 
elements and won the victory in the end. 

“It’s most time for them tocome. They can’t 
help seeing my fire, and I’ll shout, and wave my 
bonnet, and make ’em stop,”’ she said to herself, 
getting the faded little cape-bonnet all ready to 
swing briskly. 

Just then a new fear came into herhead. The 
train was a fast one, and might come round the 
curve at aspeed that could not be checked in 
time. She had forgotten that, and had built her 
fire too near the broken bridge. 

“IT must make another. O dear, I’m afraid I 
can’t be quick enough!” and, catching up two 
brands and some chips, she ran off as fast as her 
tired legs would carry her. Round the curve she 
went, and there made another fire with infinite 
trouble. The wind blew the smoke in her face, 
the brands wouldn’t burn, a little shower nearly 
put it out, and many times did the patient child 
run to and fro, feeding her fires, watching and 
waiting, with her little heart full of anxiety and 
fear. 

The train was late, delayed by an accident, and 
the far-off clocks struck nine before any sign of 
it appeared. Phebe usually went to bed with the 
birds, and this seemed like the middle of the night 
to her, so lonely, dark and wild out there, with 
only the fire to bear her company. When the 
wind roared in the pines, and the mad river 
thundered by, when the sky lowered blacker and 
blacker, and the lights died ouf from the village 
on the hill, litthe Phebe was afraid and hid her 
face, longing for father to come as she had never 
longed before. 

She said her prayers, and thought of all the 
pleasant things she could recall. She imagined 
the little children in the cars coming nearer and 
nearer, and how glad they would be to have her 
save them from a dreadful fall into the gulf just 
round the corner. This was such a comfortable 
thought that she forgot her fears, and, having 
fed her fires till the red blaze rose clear and 
strong, she went back to sit on a wet stone, and 
wait, and watch, and cheer herself with the little 
songs her mother taught her. 

So tired was poor Phebe that her head began 
to nod, and right in the middle of ‘Cherries are 
ripe,”’ she dropped asleep and dreamed that she 
was a runaway engine. 

How long she slept she did not know, but she 
was just trying to tell her playmate Bunny to 
clear the track, when a shrill whistle made her 
spring up wide awake, to hear the rumbling of 
the approaching train, and to see its red cye 
gleaming through the darkness. 

Stirring up her fire till the sparks rose in a 
glittering shower, she began to dance up and 
down in the light, waving her arms, pointing 
toward the bridge, and shouting with all her 
might,— 

“Stop! stop! stop!” 

The other accident had made the engineer cau- 
tious; he was not going at full speed, and the 
fire in that lonely place at once suggested dan- 
ger. He remembered the bridge, guessed what 
had happened, and stopped in time, half way be- 
tween the two bonfires. ; ? 

Out popped heads from all the windows. Off 
leaped engineer and conductor, and every one 
asked wildly, “What’s the matter?” ‘Any thing 
broken?” “Where’s the danger?” 

Nothing could be seen but two big fires burn- 
ing splendidly, and one small, chubby girl with 
a pale face, who stood in the midst of the excited 
crowd, saying in a happy little voice,— 

“The bridge got swept away. There was no 
| one but me to tell you in time, so I tried to do 
| it, and I’m so glad! so glad!” 

The story flew from mouth to mouth, and Phe- 
| he found herself kissed by grateful mothers, 
| hugged by old ladies, patted and praised by gen- 
| tlemen of all sorts, and, best of all, coddled by 
many boys and girls, who regarded her as a 
strange and wonderful creature, who beat their 
story-book pets out and out. 

People shuddered and said, “Thank God for 
the child’s warning!” as they looked into the 
| dark ravine where the swollen river foamed 
among the jageed rocks as if angry at being dis- 
appointed of its prey. 

“She’s a brave child. What shall we do for 
her?” said one fatherly gentleman, holding his 








what might have happened but for Phebe. 

“T guess she’s poor; her gown’s all tern and 
she’s barefooted. Give her lots of money, papa,”’ 
whispered back little Maud, and set the example 
by pulling off her new locket to throw it round 
Phebe’s neck, with a hearty kiss, as she said, in 
her sweet child way,— 


| 





own rosy little daughter close, and thinking | 


so good of you to save us from being smasheq 
with your nice bonfires.” : 
Others followed, and, like one in a dream, 
Phebe let all sorts f ireasures fall into her tory 
apron, only saying, with a grateful, tired face — 
“Thanky, ma’ara. I’m obliged, sir. I didn’t 
want no reward; I liked to do it, please.” 
There was no going on that night; so, with 
warm good-bys, the people swarmed into the cars 
again, and were backed away to town, where 
they could take another train an hour later by g 
different road. 
Dozens of handkerchiefs were waved from the 
windows as the train went slowly off; many lit- 
tle voices cried,— 
“Good-by, Phebe.”” ‘Come and see me some 
day.” “I won’t forget you, Phebe.”’ And the 
dirty-faced fireman led off three rousing cheers 
for “Little Phebe and her bonfires!” 
eS ae 
For the Companion. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By M. A. Denison. 
In an old farm-house on the outskirts of g 
pleasant town, five merry girls had met to while 
away a winter’s evening. The kitchen was in 
the oldest part of the building, and wore its 
oaken honors bravely. It was a long, low-ceiled 
room, in the wide fireplace of which burned 
great logs of fragrant, resinous pines, and the 
flames stretching up airily against the wide, dark 
background, illuminated the room without the 
aid of any other light. 

In the corner stood a famous eight-day clock, 
which Great-Grandfather Griffith had brought 
from his German home nearly a hundred and 
fifty years before. All the furniture was old- 
fashioned, and made of heavy oak, like the 
beams and the paneling. 

They were all pretty faces in this group of 
girls, though Lu Daniels might, perhaps, have 
taken the palm for beauty. At all events, it had 
a witchery of its own, that arch countenance 
beaming with mirth, changing a hundred differ- 
ent times in a minute, as Elsie Darrell said. 
Elsie was one of the delicate, fragile kind, a sea- 
shell pink on cheek and lip, an almost etherial 
whiteness of complexion. Bess, the boisterous, 
was a dark beauty, with a wealth of ebon curls; 
the other three were sisters, Miny, Kate and Cad 
Griffith. i 

“‘What time is it?”’ asked Kate, as a pause en- 
sued in the merry talk. 

“Ten,” promptly replied Lu Daniels, looking 
up at the oldclock. ‘O dear, I’m so glad Father 
Time is in the shadow, I always hated him so; 
and to-night, particularly, I shouldn’t care to 
feel his cold old eyes upon me.” 

‘What nonsense! it’s only a picture,” said 
Kate; “‘a picture on the dial-plate.” 

“Can’t help it, it’s a weird, repulsive thing to 
me, and it always was. Ifit wasn’t for fear of 
being laughed at I’d cover it over, so that the old 
fellow should never glare at me again. But 
come, girls, what must we do, and when must 
we begin? I’m anxious to have it over with.” 

“‘We must wait an hour longer,” said Kate. “I 
hope the doors are all fastened. Shall I go and 
see?” 

“I wish you would Kate,” said Lu; “perhaps 
you don’t like to go alone, though.” 


company.” 

The two girls left the little circle, laughing as 
they did so, and opened the door that led into a 
ruder apartment, a sort of out-house, in which 
the outlines of many household things could be 
dimly seen by the light of the candle they had 
with them. There were brooms, and tubs, and 
hatchets, and saws, and tins, and deep, long 
shelves filled with pickle jars and firkins. 

“Lu, I feel a little nervous about carrying the 
joke further, don’t you?” asked Kate, as they 
stood looking about them. 

“Nota bit of it. Why shouldn’t we have some 
fun? I’m sure I’m dying to see it. Here, give 
me the candle. Here’s the old lantern; I filled 
the lamp this afternoon. We're to hang it in 
the red window. There, that’s all right. I put 
that nail there, too; they can’t help seeing it.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Here’s the key; so every thing is ready. 
Snap the lock once or twice hard. There, we 
can say we found the doors locked, you know.” 

“Yes,” replied Kate, chuckling, “what 2 con- 
triver you are.””. They went back into the kiteb- 
| en clinking the keys. 

“There, girls, we found the doors secure and 
the windows too; trust Uncle Daniel for that. 
But to make assurance doubly sure we’ ve brought 
in the keys, and there they are.” She threw 
them on the table and rejoined the circle of girls. 

“Did Grandma Griffith do this trick herself?” 
asked one of the younger of the cousins. 

“To be sure she did; she told me all about it,” 








“You must keep it to’member me by. It was 


said Lu. 


“‘No; you are so brave you had better keep me 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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“And did he come—grandpa? Did anybody 
come?” 

“That she wouldn’t tell, only looked mysteri- 
ous and told me to try it for m; self.” 

“0 goodness! suppose any one should come 
in; why, I believe I should faint dead away,’ 
said Elsie, shivering. 

“{ wouldn’t try it if I thought it would all 
come to nothing,” responded Lu. ‘Maybe you 
had better not stay. It would be a pity, you 
know, if you should faint.” 

“But do you believe any one will really come?” 
“Of course I do, that’s the beauty of it. It’s 

sure to bring them, so if you have any appre- 
hensions, Off with you little one.” 

“Indeed! but you can’t get rid cf -me so 
easily,” said Elsie, with a little shiver. “I don’t 
have any faith in it, of course. Why, it’s just 
impossible’ Anyhow, I am going*to stay. 
Where’s the wax ?” 

“flere it is, and “we can all exercise our inge- 
nuity upon it. All you have to do is to make a 
little figure, no matter how rude. I shall model 
a beauty, see if I don’t. You can all talk till 
you set them before the fire, which must be ata 
quarter to twelve, then we must be as so.uemn as 
ghosts—not 2 word must be spoken- we must 
every one of us cross our hands so, ad try not 
to laugh.” 

“0 ridiculous!” said Kate. “Fancy ~s sitting 
like a row of stupids. I shall laugh, ! know I 
shall.” 

“How are we to make the figures stand up?” 
asked Elsie, her delicate face a shade paler than 
usual. 

“Run a long stick through the wax, and hang 
the stick from the shelf. MHere’s the string; 
I've provided for every thing,’’ Lu responded, 
with emphasis, and her eyes met Kate’s, in which 
was a suppressed twinkle. 

“0 dear, how funny!” said Elsie, trying to 
mould her piece of wax. “I’m going to make a 
hat on mine.” 

“See, mine has a swallow-tailed coat; rather a 
dressy-looking young man, isn’t he?” 

“And mine has a Roman nose; he’s the ‘:and- 
somest of all,’”’ called out Kate, who had a fair 
share of artistic taste. 

The figures were made in the midst of a good 
deal of chatter and laughter. They were comi- 
cal representations of the human ferm in the 
main, and would have elicited laughter from a 
less merry group, as they were laid up—n the ta- 
ble, exaggerated in head and misshapen in body. 

“Now you are to put them down before the 
fire, and to keep just as still as mice till the clock 
strikes twelve, by which time they will be quite 
melted; then the door will open, and whoever 
is your destined husband will walk in unheeding 
bolts, bars and locks.?’ 

“And suppose they don’t all come?” asked 
Elsie. 

“Then some of us will remain single all our 
lives. Who should you like to come, Elsie?” 

“Nobody,”’ said blushing Elsie, but we all 
knew who always sent her a valentine, and had 
ever since she was a little thing ten years old. 

“The auspicious moment has come within five 
minutes,” said Kate, solemnly. “Lu, vou skewer 
them, and I'll tie them up. Now, ying ladies, 
no words after I give the signal bv lifting my 
finger,’’ 

They all waited her movemerts, sitting farther 
from the fire and each other, for no one dared 
to face her neighbor and that ridiculous sight 
before them. Kate lifted her finger, the old 
clock rang out its quarter, and then there was 
silence, save some hardly-repressed gigling. 

The faces around the crackling fire were a 
study for the next fifteen moments. Slowly the 
litle caricatures in front of the hearth dissolved, 
drop by drop, making at the foot of each a min- 
iature pool of melted wax. ‘The ludicrous part 
of the performance was drawing toanend. No 
sound was heard save the occasional falling of a 
brand, and the steady, monotonous ticking of 
the great clock, or a breath, or a little flutter as 
the girls moved now and then. 

The minute hand was within a few seconds of 
the hour of twelve, one vibration more, one 
breathless moment of waiting, and suddenly a 
draft of air came into the room, the door was 
opened, and in marched six young men, silent 
and white as statues, a blue ribbon crossing 
tach breast from rizht to left, in each right hand 
‘rollof white. With eyes fixed and staring they 
oved quictly round the old mahogany dining- 
ule, never once looking at the frightened girls, 
and in the same order they marched out, the last 
one closing the door after him. 

The girls were all too startled to speak, with 
the exception of Lu and Kate. : 

“Fred was there, and Charley and John,” 
‘tid Kate. “My goodness, girls! But wasn’t 
‘awful ?’” 


_ “If they wern’t spirits, how could they get 


“Look at Elsie; she hasn’t stirred since they 
went out,” said Lu. 

Sure enough, there sat Elsie, white as any 
marble, her eves almost expressionless, her fea- 
tures rigid. 

“Why, what is the matter with the child?” 
cried Kate, frightened. ‘She looks as if she 
were dying.” 

“Elsie, dear—Elsie,”’ called one and another, 
but she never stirred till Kate shook her, then 
she gave a long, shrill scream, and fell fainting 
into her cousin’s arms. 

“O, what have we done?” moaned Lu, look- 
ing guiltily at Kate; “perhaps she will die.” 

It did seem possible. Grandma Griffith was 
called up, and in the end a doctor was sent for. 
Poor little Elsie was ill from that night, with 
brain fever, delirious all the time, and her cries 
went to the hearts of the authors of all this mis- 
chief,—Kate and Lu. 


cousin Kate. They had treacherously unlocked 
the doors, and hung up the lantern as a signal, 


stroke of twelve. 


lity of any living creature. 


SHARP WORK. 





at St. Albans, on my way to Boston. 


indulgence, particularly when travelling. 
there were two or three persons, one of whom at 
tracted my attention because he was an elderly man 


had just escaped from his sick room. 

Pretty soon two young men entered the car. 
was a lad scarcely twenty, rather fashionably dressed 
and somewhat self-asserting and conceited in man 
ner. Theman who followed him was some years old 
er, and evidently a Scotchman. 

Just as the train started, three other persons, whom 
I had glanced at as they loitered upon the platform 
jumped hastily into the car and took seats. 
were middle-aged men. 
gamblers. The cold, hard, observing eye; the shor 
hair, and clean, trim appearance; the abundance of 
watch-chain and jewelry, together with a half gen- 
tlemanly and yet coarse manner, indicated well 
enough to the practiced observer what they were. 
The third man seemed to be a farmer, though it 
was soon apparent that only his clothes fitted that 
character. 

Foran hour or so but little conversation was made. 
Then one of the sporting men stood up and proposed 
that we should break the monotony of the journey by 
a friendly game of cards. 

Suspecting his object, I paid no attention to his 
invitation, but waited to see what would follow. 
The elderly man who looked so pale and weak, 
roused up at once. 

“No, sir,” he said, ‘“‘my opinion is that cards bet- 
ter be left alone.” 

“Think so, sir? 
your notions?”’ 

“‘Puritanical or not,’’ retorted the other, “I know 
what I’m about.” 

“Do you? Well, then, don’t you think it possibl 


Aint you a little puritanical in 


tically. ‘‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ 


torted the man. ‘There's law, sir, and if there’s an 


comfortable for those who indulge in it.” 

“O, you shut up!” said the gambler, becoming ar 
gry. 
it’s possible some of us may find it necessary to teac 
you how to do it.” 


which no doubt he would have received if he had o 
fered further opposition. 

The flashy-looking man sat down at the table wit 
his flashy-looking companion, and proposed to cu 
for partners at whist. 
peal. 


said, by way of pastime. 


visible to the spectator. 
to select the Knave from the three. 


lection, as the cards were shuffled so slowly that 
seemed hardly possible to lose sight of the Knave. 

So confident, however, was the flashy-looking per- 
former that he offered to bet any sum from twenty- 
five cents to ten dollars, that no person in the car 











7 : ‘ 5 
ne” asked Bess Griffith, with starting eyebails. 


I hardly need say that the visit of the young 
men in their peculiar dress was the result of a 
plan conceived and carried out by Lu and her 


and the young men, all ready for the fun, posted 
themselves near the house and entered it at the 


It was only a practical joke, to be sure—but 
very wicked and foolish for all that; and it came 
very near costing the life of the sweetest flower 
of the whole group. For weeks it was a time of 
gloom and mourning at the old farm-house, but 
at last the fever left her, and Elsie, white as a 
spirit, came back to earth to gladden the old 
place and make it seem once more like home. 
Kate and Lu confessed, and they have promised 
themselves never again to play upon the credu- 


A year or two since I took a seat in a smoking-car 
I am sorry to 
say that I smoke occasionally, and have a habit of 


In the car 


apparently in delicate health, who looked as if he 


One 


All three 
Two of them were evidently 


Just then he turned to look out of the window, and | money, but that the watch was a present from his 
while his head was turned, the man with him, who | mother, now dead, and that he valued it far beyond 
sat at the opposite side of the table, winked, lifted | its worth, though it had cost more than double the 
the cards quickly, so that their faces could be seen | sum he had received for it. 
for a second, and dropped themagain. The Knave| ‘Well,’ said the man, who had advanced the 
was visible. There it was, the centre card. | money, “you can have the watch again if you choose, 
“I'll bet you ten dollars I draw the Knave,” said | Send any friend you like to my address in Boston, or 
the young, well-dressed lad, who had drawn near | come yourself, with the fifty dollars, and I will re- 
and had become an interested spectator. turn the watch and chain;’’ at the same time he 
“Dinna be sae daft, laddie,” said the Scotchman, | handed his card to the lad, who seemed consoled 
placing his hand on the young fellow’s arm as he was | with the idea of recovering his mother’s present. 
drawing out his wallet. ‘“Ye’ll only lose your mon- Whether he ever did recover it I cannot say. As 
nae.” we approached the next station, he drew his port- 
“And what’s that to you?’ cried the man who was | manteau from beneath the seat, and announced, rath- 
dressed like a farmer. ‘The gentleman can do as he | er gloomily, his intention of returning home by the 
likes, 1 suppose, and we’ll have none of your med- | next train, since it would be no use going on with- 
out money. 


dling!” 
At the same time he dashed away the Scotchman’s| We lost him when the train stopped, and we lost 
also the elderly invalid, who made all haste in trans- 


arm, and, standing up squarely in front of him, held 
ferring himself to another carriage. The fellow who 


his fist within an inch of his face. 

But the bully had mistaken his man. The next | had played the bully also relieved us of his company, 
moment his head rang against one of the arms of a | though very likely he travelled on with us by the 
chair opposite as if it had been hollow, and he lay | same train. 
partly on the floor, motionless, stunned by the vio-| When the train moved on again, the Scotchman 
lence of the shock. The Scotchman remained per- thought fit to take the confederates to task for their 
fectly cool, and stood over him, saying, very delib- | cruelty to the lad who had left us, in victimizing 

him to the extent they had. 


erately ,— 
“T ne’er allow ony mon to put a fist i’ my face. “My dear sir,’’ said the chief performer, speaking 
with an unction that was quite edifying, ‘you may 


Gin ye do that again ye'll be the waur o’ it.”” 
Then he looked round at the two other men, with | depend upon it this morning’s work is the very best 
thing that could have happened to the young man. 


a touch of the “Wha daur meddle wi’ me?” in the 
It will be worth all the money it has cost him. He 


gleam of his eyes, and quietly resumed his seat. 
The bully got up, muttering savagely to himself, as | is immensely conceited, as you must have noticed, 
and it will take the conceit out of him. If he had 


if intending to renew the assault. But the man who 
taken the advice you were good enough to offer him, 


held the cards said,— 
“Be quiet, David! What’s the good of making a | he would have saved his money and his watch, and 
disturbance?” And David took himself into a cor- | might now be enjoying his holiday, instead of re- 
turning home penniless. Another time he will re- 


ner and leaned his head back as if he would take a 
member the lesson of to-day, and will not despise 


nap. 
This encounter ought to have opened the eyes of | the advice of a friend. Will you take a cigar?” 
The proffered courtesy was declined, the canny 


the lad who had volunteered the wager, but it did 
not. He still desired to try his fortune. The Scotch- | Scotchman evidently not relishing the interchange 
of civilities with a professor who inculcated morali- 


man did not again interfere, but allowed the stupid 
ty by rule of thumb. The two sharpers disappeared 


young goose to have his way. 
He was sharp enough, as he imagined, to win the | at Charlestown, fearing, no doubt, the possibility of 
an introduction to the police. 


first bet. This, of course, made him venture a second, 
The game went on briskly after this, the young fel- 
low winning occasionally, but oftener losing, and 
growing hot and flushed under the anxiety and ex- 
citement of the sport. 

Before half an hour had elapsed it became evident 
it was any thing but sport to him. The few dollars 
in his purse had vanished, and he had changed a fifty- 
dollar-note with his adversary, and that sum was fast 
melting away. 

I could see that the fellow called David, though 
pretending to sleep, was fully aware of all that was 
going on, and I fancied that I could read in his face 
his perfect satisfaction with the state of affairs. 

I gave an appealing look to the brawny Scotchman, 
in the hope that he would again interfere to stop the 
plundering of the poor victim; but it was to no pur- 
pose. He was plainly offended at the rejection of his 
advice, and would not interfere again. I thought I 


—_—_+o+—____— 


CHINESE GAMBLERS. 


Those who have visited China, and have kept their 
eyes open, will perhaps smile at the notion of writing 
about Chinese gamblers, for every Johnify of them 
allisagambler. Gaming is as much a national pas- 
sion with them, as is wielding the shillalah the pas- 
sion of the Irish, grumbling of the English, making 
bon mots of the French, or wearing spectacles of the 
Germans. 

Last year I was in Hong Kong. Almost the first 
thing I noticed when I landed from the steamer was 
little groups of men and boys squatted on the ground 
intent upon the games on which their day's fate de- 
pended. It was very early in the morning when we 
landed, or we should not have seen this sight. 


nm 


’ 


t 


would venture to give the lad a hint myself. 


that amusement; let me advise you to stop befor 
lose all.’” 


ner endorsed my advice. 


know.”’ 


humbugged! 
I've a right to winit back if I can. 


do want it I'll ask for it.” 


one did interfere again. 


way ticket there was nothing to be found. 


“Young man,” I said, ‘“‘you are paying dearly for 


‘v 


To my surprise, the sharper in the most civil man- 
“Yes,” he said, dlandly, 
“the luck runs against you; suppose we shut up. 
You'll want money for travelling expenses, you 


“No, no,’’ shouted the other, “I’m not going to be 
I’ve lost near one hundred dollars, and 
I know what I’m 
about, and [ don’t want anybody’s advice; when I 


It was plainly of no use to interfere further, and no 
In a few minutes more the 
infatuated lad had staked his last dollar and lost it. 
He searched his pockets in vain for more money, 
turned them inside ont, examined each compartment 
of his pocket-book. With the exception of his rail- 


The games were of two kinds. One consisted 
simply of throws of dice on a pile of boxes. The 
, | Men bet whether the sum of all four dice would be 
odd or even. They played until they had lost all 
their money, or until they had enough to last them 
through the day, and then if they had won, they 
lounged away to spend the day in idleness, and if 
they had lost, they were obliged to go to work. 

The other game I afterwards learned was called 
Mai-kom-pin, that which has just been described 
being chak-shik. In Mai-kom-pin one man takes an 
orange, while the several members of the dirty and 
half-naked crowd before him bet on the number of 
seeds it contains. When the bets are all made the’ 
orange is cut, and whoever has guessed exactly right: 
wins three times as much as he bet, and all the rest! 
lose every thing. 

Of course the chances are greatly in favor of the’ 
orange cutter, but the Chinese, especially the lowest 
class of coolies, are really “childlike.” They do not 
know when they are cheated, and they bet in this 


you may know too much?” said the sharper, sarcas- 
“What I have may be dangerous for you, sir,” re- 


gambling here my little knowledge’ may make it un- 


“T’ll advise you to mind your own business, or 


The old man said no more, concluding, I suppose, 
that discretion was better than a thump on the head, 


No one responded to the ap- 
He did not press it, but began to show two or 
three of us who sat near, an amusing trick, as he 


Of the three cards, one was a Knave or Jack, and 
the trick consisted in shuffling the three with their 
faces upwards, so that the position of the knave was 
Then he turned the faces of 
the cards downwards, and challenged any one of us 


Nothing seemed easier than to make the right se- 


losing game as eagerly as if they were certain to 
make fortunes by it. 

But of course you suppose that there are places 
where the gay scenes of Baden-Baden and Homburg 
are reproduced with oriental magnificence. Nothing 
of the sort. Although every Chinese gambles, not 
all of them frequent the gambling-houses. The best 
of these latter are the places where Fan-tan is played. 
These houses are open only for Chinese gamblers, 
but by aspecial favor I and another of our company 
were admitted to see the game. 

It was in a small, low, square room unfinished, ex- 
cept with a rough table in the centre, around which 
the Chinese crowded. Behind tlre table stood the 
bankers, who took the bets of the dirty, struggling, 
excited gamblers. Perhaps some of you may know 
something about the sinful game called “Everlast- 
ing” Well, Everlasting is a highly intellectual game 
as compared with Fan-tan. 

The man behind the table merely takes up a hand- 
ful of copper coins, and the bets are laid whether 
when the whole number is divided by four, there 
will be no remainder, one, two, or three. Those who 
guess right win three times their stake, and all the 
others lose. 

So eager are men to gamble in this silly and stupid 
way, that all the Fan-tan rooms have holes in the 
ceiling through which those who cannot get into 
the place before the table, let down their money to 
be bet in baskets. 

Besides these houses there are public lotteries of 


Seeing that he was cleaned out, the confederate 
who sat opposite offered to accommodate him with a 
, | loan on the security of his gold watch and chain. 
The proposition was accepted instantly, and the 
watch, having been minutely examined, was pro- 
nounced ‘‘good for fifty dollars,” which sum the ap- 
praiser readily advanced upon it. 
,-| Thus reimbursed, the foolish lad insisted on re- 
newing the game, “to win back his own,” as he said. 
h | Very brief indeed was the contest that now ensued. 
The rascal who held the cards had no occasion to 
practice the customary wiles with which simpletons 
are beguiled—his victim was but too eager and im- 
f- patient, and seemed, as no doubt he was, quite una- 
le to repress or control his nervous excitement. 
h| It was really a pitiful sight to witness, as he staked 
it | one bank bill after another, while the perspiration 
trickled in streams down his face. The fifty dol- 
lars disappeared in less than fifteen minutes; and no 
sooner had the sharper received the last, than he de- 
liberately restored the cards to the pack, deposited 
them in his coat-pocket, took out his cigar-case, 
lighted a cigar, and coolly settled down to the en- 
joyment of its fragrance. 


e 


y 


Out of compassion for the silly lad, and knowing 
the mortification he must be enduring, I turned my 
face away, and I noticed that the Scotchman did the 
same; but the young fellow’s feelings were too much 
it | for him, and after vainly struggling with them for 
awhile, he was weak enough to burst into a passion 


of tears. 











could draw the Knave—he did not care who it was. 





This relieved him in some degree, and by way of 
apologizing for his weakness, he began to say that | needs to be described, and as it is the favorite kind 

















various kinds, all of them giving not the slightest 
opportunity for skill ofany sort. Only o « of these 


he would not have cared so much for the loss of the! of lottery with the upper classes you can see how 
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strong must be the passion for games of chance 
when such gambling is attractive. 

The government holds at certain times examina- 
tions for literary prizes. Before the competition 
takes place the names of all the candidates are pub- 
lished. The man who wishes to bet on the result 
goes to one of the lottery offices and writes down 
twenty names of persons who he guesses will get 
prizes. He knows nothing about one of the candi- 
dates. The person who hits upon the largest num- 
ber of names of successful aspirants gets a prize. 
That is all there is of it, and stupid enough it is. 

The English government rules over Hong Kong 
and it licenses the gambling establishments. The 
Governors have said that they would stop it if they 
could, but every native over whom they rule is 
against it. So they turn the national passion and 
sin into a source of profit, and make those who keep 
the houses pay roundly for the privilege. They say 
that the present condition of affairs is much better 
than that which prevailed a few years ago. 

All I can say is that if there was ever more shame- 
ful and scandalous immorality, more idleness, more 
misery, caused by gambling than there is now, itis 
very difficult to conceive of it. 


—_—__+or—____— 


TAMING EXTRAORDINARY. 
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Brazil ocenpies to a larger extent to-day, the 
interest of thoughtful and scientific men, than 
any other South American nation. Its grand 
area, and wonderful physical peculiarities, its 
people, and their progress in civilization under 
the intelligent rule of the present emperor, 
almost necessarily press themselves into notice. 
Many travellers have visited the country within 
the last ten years, and the next decade will prob- 
ably find it still more attractive to the intelligent 
tourist. 

Rio de Janciro has, perhaps, the finest harbor, 
surrounded by the most impressive and attractive 
scenery, in the world, not excepting that of the 
Bay of Naples. The city, itself, is more than 
usually picturesque, and has almost the bustle 
and activity of a northern seaport. 

But [ did not intend to give descriptions of 
either the scenery or ef the people of Brazil, but 
to relate one or two little experiences that I had 
when in the country, nearly five years since. 

Petropolis, after crossing the bay from Rio, 
is some ten miles from the steamboat landing. 
It is one of the places of residence of the emperor. 
I had stopped there for two or three days, and 
then started upon a trip to Juiz da Fora, in the 
province of Minas, through the heart of the coffee 
districts, taking one of the coaches that run 
between Petropolis and Correa. 





Here [I enjoyed one of the most agreeable and | 
exciting drives it was ever my fortune to experi- | 
ence. The coaches are drawn by mules, over 
a fine road, and the endurance and spirit of the 
animals 1s remarkable. 

It is said that when the coach-line was first | 
established, the mules brought untrained from | 
the interior of the country, gave an amazing | 
amount of trouble, and many accidents were the 
result. In addition to the natural obstinacy of | 
these animals, those of the stage company had | 
the disadvantages, as well as the advantages, | 
that come from high feeding. They were skit- | 
tish as colts. Excitable and spirited, it was no | 
trifling undertaking to harness and start them. | 
Three German brothers were the principal dri- 
vers on the line, and it required all of the pa- 
tience, strength and determination of which the 
German nature is capable, to conquer the fiery 
little creatures. 

It was no common sight, on preparing to start 
from a station, to see the whole team absolutely 
refuse to move, after having been fastened into 
their harnesses by sheer force of men and muscle. 
One of the drivers told me that he had seen the 
wheelers go down on their haunches in the mid- | 
dle of the road, while the leaders, smarting 
under the blows of the whip, kicked out right | 
and left, trying in vain to get rid of the negroes | 
who held to their heads, 

Then, said the driver, they tried to upset us in | 
the river, from a steep bank close to the edge of 
the read. Failing in this, they made arush at} 


The whip was used unmercifully. The negroes 
held on “like grim death,” and at last the team 
surrendered. With a spring the wheelers jumped 
upon their legs, the leaders darted forward, and 
amid the cheers of passengers and negroes the 
swaying coach was off again. 

Nothing can exceed the pluck of these really 
beautiful little animals. They are scarcely half 
the size of the great mules of some of our North- 
ern cities. The difficulty lies in the starting of 
them. Once off, they go with all their hearts, 
and seem to enjoy the delight of letting people 
know what they can do. They do not seem to 
make the slighest effort, and never flinch from 
their work unless startled from their propriety 
by a red waistcoat, or some object at the road- 
side. They think nothing of twelve miles an 
hour, however hot it may be, and I[ have ridden 
six miles in twenty minutes behind these mules. 
It is wonderful. However fast they go they 
never look at all distressed. When they are 
unharnessed, they toss their heads with a sat- 
isfied expression, as though they would say, 
“Well, what do you think of that!” 

Their first introduction into servitude is rather 
abrupt and harsh. Considering its violent na- 
ture, I am surprised at its success. A friend, 
whose kindness often suggested something for 
my information and amusement, one day pro- 
posed to take me to see the process of subjuga- 
tion. 

A new troup of mules had just been brought 
into Correa from the interior of the country. 
We arrived at the corral, or enclosure, just as 
the men had gone out to drive the mules into it. 
The corral was fenced in by posts, and rails high 
enough to discourage even the boldest leaper. 
Its diameter was thirty or forty yards. 

Presently we heard the drove of untamed crea- 
tures coming, and stood aside, behind the open 
gate of the corral, to see their arrival. They 
were so wild it would have been impossible to 
keep them together, or to drive them in any 
given direction, if it were not for the device of 
employing a madrina, or bell mare, with whom 
they had been brought up in the country, and 
whom they were accustomed to follow every- 
where—like bees following their queen. 

The old mare looked suspiciously at the gate as 
she approached it, but passed on after a little 
hesitation, and the mules, to the numberof twenty 
or thirty, followed without hesitation. Then the 
gate was closed. The superintendent now exam- 
ined the new arrivals, in company with astalwart 
German and an equally powerful Portuguese. 
Two good-looking dun-colored mules seemed to 
please him, and the three men contrived to sepa- 
rate them from the rest of the troop by walking 
quietly among the animals. 

™." the gate was thrown open. The mare 
wa _ sickly driven out. All the mules followed, 
but the two who, in spite of spirited jumps and 
plunges, found themselves prisoners in a cor- 
ner. ; 

It was amusing to see their looks of astonish- 
ment as they found themselves for the first time 
in their lives the observed of all observers. Evi- 
dently they did not feel elated by their position. 
Little time, however, was given them for consid- 
eration. The Portuguese with his lasso walked 
quietly toward one of the animals. The creature 
made a fierce plunge to the right. Whirr went 
the lasso. It missed its hold. The mule was 
frightened by it into frenzy. The Portuguese 
threw his cord again, this time successfully. 
The mule fell to the ground with the fatal noose 
around his neck and fore-leg. : 


No 





Then three men rushed upon him. 
leased his leg. He jumped to his feet. The las- 
so held him firmly by the neck. He kicked, 
plunged, and struggled like an eel landed on the 
grass; but his efforts were useless against the 
tremendous strength of the men who held the las- 
so. Slowly but irresistibly they dragged him to 
a post near the gate, and made him fast with his 
head close up to it. They now took breath for 
a moment, and [ could not help pitying the poor 


They re- 


the rocky bank on the other side of the road.! beast, who had never before felt the touch of 








man, and was strugging in a paroxysm of rage 
and terror. 

As they approached again he flung himself on 
the ground and kicked furiously. The men con- 
trived to avoid his heels, and forced him up by a 
great effort, then drew his head so close to the 
post that he could not get down again. 

One of them, by a quick movement, now man- 
aged to blindfold him. This prevented him from 
seeing where to strike with his teeth, for the little 
fellow bit like a fury. Another man held a bit 
in front of his nose until he opened his mouth, 
and then forced it suddenly between his jaws. 
The bridle was at once drawn over his head and 
fastened. The harness was placed upon his back, 
notwithstanding his mad struggles, and he was 
ready for work. 

They now untied him. By sheer strength he 
was dragged to another post outside the gate. 
There he contrived to throw himself upon the 
ground, rolling, kicking, plunging, till at last he 
lay perfectly still, and I thought he was really 
dying. Notso, however. It was only sham. I 
never saw such courage, defiance and endurance 
in any animal. 

Meanwhile, the second mule had been lassoed 
and harnessed in the same manner. He did not 
make half so much of a fight over it as his com- 
panion had made. 

But the part of the proceedings which most 
astonished me was yet tocome. An empty coach 
stood ready. The two victims, after another 
protracted battle, were forced into their places 
as wheelers. In a moment one was on the ground 
in his favorite position, and the other was stamp- 
ing upon him, both appearing mad with rage 
and humiliation. 

The German and the Portuguese jumped to the 
driver’s seat, and held the powerful reins between 
them, while a pair of thoroughly-trained mules 
were brought up and placed as leaders. They 
did not seem to take the slightest notice of the 
vagaries of their brethren behind them. 

Atacrack of the whip the leaders moved for- 
ward, dragging one of the wheelers a little way 
along the ground. He did not quite like this, so 
he scrambled to his feet to find that he must 
either walk or be dragged. In another second the 
whole team dashed off at a gallop, amid the 
shouts of the bystanders. The double coachman- 
power kept them in order. After half an hour’s 
furious driving they were brought back foaming, 
and subdued to such an extent that, in a day or 
two, they took their regular turn in the passenger 
coach, 

I have seen wonderful things done with wild 
horses in the Pampas; but I never thought it 
possible to catch two wild mules, and make 
them gallop in full harness within an hour after 
their first capture. 
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THE FRENCH SPOLIATION 
CLAIMS. 

Much has been said in the papers of the French 
spoliation claims, and as the question of paying 
them is again before Congress, an explanation 
of what those claims are, may be of interest to 
the reader. 

These French claims arise from damages done 
more than three-quarters of a century ago, and 
there can be but few persons living who have 
any recollection of their origin. The first spo- 
liations that led to the claims may have been 
committed as early as 1792, or eighty years ago, 
but they more probably date from 1798. The 
last claims date from 1798. 

The wars of the French Revolution began in 
1792. They were at first waged between France 
and the German powers, but early in 1793, 
France went to war with England, and from that 
time for a number of years, both the French and 
English committed great depredations upon our 
commeree, 

Our government did not declare war, but in 
1798 it authorized resort to measures against 
France that were of a defensive character. This 
is what is known in our history as the quasi 
war, that is, an apparent war with France. 

In 1799, negotiations were entered upon be- 
tween our government and that of France for 
the purpose of putting an end to these apparent 
hostilities and the evils to which they gave rise. 
One of the imperative demands of our govern- 
ment was that France should make full compen- 
sation for all losses and damages which our citi- 
zens had sustained by reason of irregular or il- 
legal captures, or condemnation of their vessels 
or other property by the French. 

The French were willing to recognize and pay 
these claims, provided that we should first ad- 
mit their claims upon us under the treaties we 
had made with France in 1778 and 1788. 

The ultimate result of these negotiations was 
that we freed France from our claims for spolia- 
tions committed upon our commerce, and she 
released us from her claims upon us under the 
treaties of 1778 and 1788. She gave us a valua- 
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ble consideration, because under the treaty of 
1778 she could demand of us that we should 
to war against England as her ally. 

Thus our government was paid for the spolia. 
tions committed on our citizens. This was dong 
in 1800, from which time date what are now 
called the French claims for spoliations com. 
mitted previous to 1800. 

The American nation had the benefit of the 
transaction, and was bound to pay the individug 
claims. The government assumed the place of 
France toward the claimants, according to the 
express declarations of both the French and 
American statesmen of the time. The Emperor 
Napoleon I. and President Madison both took 
the ground that the American nation was bound 
to settle the claims of individuals. 

Yet those claims never have been paid. Their 
payment has been urged for more than seventy 
years, but always uusuccessfully. One branch 
of Congress has passed a bill fo pay them which 
has been rejected by the other. Both branches 
of Congress have passed a bill to pay them, which 
has been vetoed by the President. Meanwhile, 
all the original claimants have died. 

The original amount of these claims was $12,- 
000,000. At simple interest at five percent. they 
would now exeeed $50,000,000. But interest is 
not asked for, and there is now claimed only $5, 
000,000 of the original principal. 
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THE GREAT DIAMOND HOAX, 


Since the famous ‘‘South Sea Bubble,””—that huge 
and rascally speculation of 1720 in England, in which 
Blunt, the Scrivener, bought up the old war debt of 
William III. with several millions of worthless South 
Sea Company stock, and overwhelmed many thou. 
sands of subscribers in ruin—perhaps a more gigan- 
tic swindle has never been perpetrated than the one 
now known as the “Arizona Diamond Fraud.” 

In the summer of 1872 two men, named Arnold and 
Slack, succeeded in deluding several wealthy men of 
San Francisco to believe that a field of gems of im- 
mense richness existed in Colorado. He showed 
specimens of the precious stones, which proved to be 
genuine, and succeeded in forming a company, with 
a capital of $10,000,000, to “‘work the mines.” The 
exact locality of the mines they carefully kept secret 
till they had involved several New York men in the 
speculation, and got a large amount of the funds of 
the company under their own handling. 

Meantime, aware that they could not long prevent 
the partners in the concern from visiting the place to 
see for themselves, they had been there and “‘salted” 
the ground—a proceeding which will soon be ex- 
plained. Some old California miners tracked them, 
however, and examined the fabulous fields as soon 
as Arnold and Slack were out of the way. They 
found a few diamonds, which were tested in San 
Fr isco, and pr d like second-rate African 
diamonds. 

The story of the discovery by the old miners 
spread rapidly, and when the new stockholders 
heard soon after that two Americans had been 
seen several months previous buying quantities 
of rough diamonds and other gems in London, 
their suspicions were aroused. They called to mind 
the first remark of Mr. Tiffany, the great jewel- 
ler, when the ‘‘Arizona’ diamonds” had been ex- 
hibited to him, that they looked ‘just like the old 
stock of seme bankrupt lapidary of Amsterdam;” 
and they remembered that the precions stoues were 
all taken from (or near) one spot which had been 
pointed out by the two original speculators them 
selves. 

Suspicion soon grew into excitement, and finally 
Mr. Clarence King, a young but expert geologist, 
with a small party, explored the pretended Eldorado 
and exposed the hoax. The “diamond fields” were 
no diamond fields at all. The few gems found in the 
soil had evidently been put there by human hands. 
They were all hidden in mounds or pockets within 
the compass of a few square rods, and lay in positions 
and places where science quickly declared that Na 
ture could not possibly have left them. Arnold and 
Slack had bought the “decoy” stones in London fot 
a few thousands, and “‘salted”’ them into the ground 
to allure men to buy their stock. 

The exposure of their villany was so long in com 
ing about that the two swindlers had time to flee to 
parts unknown; but justice is on their track, and 
they will probably be caught and made to disgorge 
their unrighteous gains. 

By this great fraud the holders of “Arizona stock” 
lose no tess than $2,700,000. They will profit by their 
experience, and will no doubt look long before allow. 
ing themselves to be so terribly fooled again. 
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REVISING STORIES, 

A great many anecdotes are current, too good not 
to be true, but which are unfortunately without au 
thority. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher denied two capital stories about 
himself; one, that he preached an eloquent sermon 
on a stormy Sunday to a single hearer, who was COM 
verted by it; another, that he threw a book ata 
skunk in his path, and got the worst of it. 

A famous bon-mot of Sydney Smith has been re 
cently shown to have no foundation. It had two 
different versions. One was that on parting with 
Bishop Selwyn, going out as a missionary to Ne® 
Zealand, he said,— 

“‘Adieu, dear Selwyn, may you agree with the sa¥ 
age who eats you!” 
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other version ted them as he indulges in are transi- | owner, accompanied by rapid darts up and down, and 
icoeants point at thelr last interview, and the wit | !0°7 His vorite pastimes are cockignt g. and | the owner js thus led ¢9 9 the game, The moet ro-| For che table of every family the Halford Leloes- 
n ns and fowls, which swarm in the rooms | markable feature about the crow is tha: nvaria- 
said, “Adieu, dear Selwyn. You will certainly disa-| Of therpalsce. bly keeps five or six days’ rations ahead of time, 


with the savage who eats you.” The bishop 
having been asked by a friend which of the versions 
was correct, replied, ‘“There isn’t a word of truth in 
either. I never saw Sydney Smith in my life.” 

It is almost as hard to give up such capital anec- 
dotes as to lose historical facts like the famous apple- 
shooting of William Tell, and the saving of Capt. 
John Smith by Pocahontas. 
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NEW MEDICINE. 

Quinine has long been the chief medicine for ar- 
resting and breaking up fevers. But there are two 
important objections to its general use; itis very 
costly and it is often greatly adulterated. On ac- 
count of its high cost, there is a strong temptation 
to druggists to mix other materials with it, which 
destroy or hinder its power. 

A French apothecary has discovered that the leaves 
of the common laurel, which are both bitter and aro- 
matic, are more powerful even than quinine in con- 
trolling fevers. All the experiments with it have 

ved remarkably successful. The green leaves of 
the laurel are dried by a gentle heat in a close vessel, 
and are afterwards reduced to a fine powder. A 
small portionis an ample dose. As the laurel is very 
abundant in this country, and fevers are very com- 
mon, the discovery may prove of great value both to 
physicians and patients. 
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A NOBLE WOMAN, 


The wife of D’Israeli, the eminent English states- 
man, is dying, and he will lose a companion who has 
been a true helperin his struggles for literary and 
political success. 

Many years ago, when he was just rising to emi- 
nence, she rode with him to the House of Commons, 
where he was to speak on an important question. 
He parted with herat the door of the House, and 
sherode on. As the door of the carriage closed it 
shut upon one of her fingers, crushing the bone. 

She screamed, involuntarily, and he hurried back 
toinquire what was the matter. Fearing that if she 
told the whole truth it would weigh upon his mind 
and interfere with the speech, she replied, “My fin- 
ger was pinched in the door,” and gave him her un- 
harmed hand to kiss. It was only after his return 
from a brilliant speech that he learned her self-denial 
andstrength of will, through the greatness of her 
love. 
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BURIED BY A BEAR. 

It has often been asserted that the largest beasts 
of prey when they encounter a horseman always se- 
lect the frorse for their first assault, preferring his 
flesh to that of the rider, or, perhaps, fearing the 
man more than the horse. The variation from this 
ora similar rule is reckoned by many to be half the 
miracle in the case of the ‘‘nameless prophet’s” 
death, (1 Kings, 13: 24). In the following instance, 
however, the conduct of the fierce beast in passing 
by the horse to seize the man, was probably owing 
to the dulness of his hunger at the moment, and his 
consequent laziness, which disinclined him to at- 
tack living game when he could provide himself a 
future supper more easily from prey apparently al- 
ready killed. Atany rate, the man’s fearful experi- 
ence, given here as told by the San Francisco Bul- 
lin, is not calculated to prepossess one in favor of 
pastoral life in California: 


A gentleman who arrived a few days ago from the 
lower country, where grizzly bears help the herders 
to take care of the sheep, relates a curious bear ad- 
venture which occurred to an Indian herdsman in his 
employ. He sent the man toa distant portion of a 
large ranch to look after a herd of sheep. 

The Indian at nightfall got under ashed witha 
roof of branches, but open on all sides, and lay down 
in his blankets. After a few hours’ sleep he was 
awakened by feeling the hot breath of some animal 
on his face.” He moved his arms, and at once under- 
stood the situation—a huge bear snuffing him. 

The map, with great presence of mind, determined 
to keep ap! still, for he knew if he moved or 
cried out, one blow of those huge paws would break 
his skull like a walnut. Bruin scratched off the 
blankets and seized the Indian by the leg. Though 
suffering terribly, the brave fellow did not allow a 
groan or cry to escape him. 

The bear dragged him from the hut for some dis- 
tance, and then commenced to dig a hole to lay the 
Indian in, and cover him up from the covotes. Af- 
ter the grave had been dug deep enough, the bear, 
contenting himself with about a pound of flesh from 
the vietim’s thigh, moved the body to the hole and 
covered it up. 

The Indian managed to keep the earth over his 
face loose enough to allow him to breathe, and when 
the bear retired he crawled out toward the mustang, 
which was picketed some yards outside the hut. 
With great difficulty he mounted, and then rode 
toward the ranch house. A doctor was sent for and 
Pronounced the wounds, though severe and painful, 
not likely to prove fatal. The next day a hunt was 
organized, and the grizzly was killed in the neigh- 
borhood of the spot where he had stowed away his 
intended meal. 
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A SULTAN’S LIFE; 
Here is a description of'a drone’s life. Whata pity 
that the nations have not as summary a way of deal- 
ing with such burdens upon society as the bees have: 


The Vienna Presse publishes a portrait of the pres- 
fat Sultan which can neither be considered flattering 
P im, nor reassuring to the friends of the Sublime 
orte. He is represented as dull, licertious, silent 
aud dyspeptic. He passes his t:rne regularly and 
we onously. In the morning lic visits his mother, 

th whom he discusses the affairs of the nation 

an hour ortwo. ‘Till the evening he sits at a win- 
; W of the palace looking vacantly on the Bosphorus, 
Sutling a chaplet of pearls in his hands, and half 
§ npefied from the effects of his chibouque. 
ishes up his day in the harem. 

€ has no decided taste for any occupation, and 





He fin- 


A short time ago he conceived a great passion for 
ey and he bought up every one that could be 
‘ound between the Black and the Sea of Marmo- 
ra; but after amusing himself with them fora few 
days, he got tired and gave them up. The eo oc- 
cupation this amiable and interesting prince adopts 
which requires a slight amount of intelligence and 
industry is playing the piano. 

He is, in addition, fond of pictures, but only of 
those which represent the triumphs of over 
Christians. He sses a Haussmann-like predilec- 
tion for demolition and building, with this distinc- 
tion, that he first builds, and then, wearying of his 
work, wishes to pull it down. It was with the great- 
est difficulty that he was induced to spare the palace 
of Tchernagan, which cost millions, because, having 
installed himself there before the walls were dry, he 
caught cold. But he has never set foot there again. 
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MR. SEWARD’S COOLNESS. 

Mr. Seward won many moral victories in the Sen- 
ate by his perfect coolness. Nothing could rouse his 
anger or make him forget the courtesy due to his 
colleagues, or the proprieties of the Senate chamber. 
A Washington reporter says: 

Not long ago, a gentleman was telling me a Sena- 
torial anecdote of Mr. Seward, dating k to ante- 
bellum days. Mr. Seward had made a speech—some- 
thing about the telegraph—when Mr. Toombs, of 
Georgia, rose to reply, and made a speech full of per- 
sonal abuse of Seward. He wrought himself up into 
arage, and lashed about in the most aggressive man- 





ner. He finished and took hisseat. 
As Mr. Seward rose from his chair every eye was 
bent upon him with the greatest anxiety. With calm, 


measured step he walked toward Toombs. It was no- 
ticed that his right hand was underneath the rear 
pocket of his coat. There was apprehension that he 
was concealing a pistol, and Mr. Toombs’ friends 
crowded around him, 

When Mr Seward reached him, he drew out his 
hand, and opening his snuff ew invited his 
adversary to take a pinch of snuff. 

“My God!” said Mr. Toombs; ‘‘Mr. Seward, have 
you no feelings?” 

Re a pinch of snuff, it will sooth your agita- 
tion.”’ 


He then returned to his seat, and without any al- 
lusion to Mr. Toombs or his speech, made an able ar- 
gument in favor of his measure, which he carried, as 
coolness and self-possession will always win the vic- 
tory over hot temper and passionate invective. 


——_+o>————— 
AN ANCIENT PEQUOD DISCOVERED. 


Some workmen in the town of Mystic, Ct., dug up, 
the other day, near the banks of a little lake on the 
farm of Mr. T. D. Fish a skeleton, which must have 
been embedded two hundred years. It was lying up- 
on one side, with arms crossed. At its head was a 
pint bottle of thick flint glass, the same being of 
unique shape and rude manufacture. The exhuming 
was carefully done under the direction of Asa Fitch, 
who superintends the improvements upon this farm. 
Nearly if not every bone was found in a good state 
of preservation, the length of the thigh bone and the 
tibia being such as to indicate the height of the liv- 
ing man to be six and one-halffeet. Theskull seemed 
as perfect as if buried but a few years, and in figure 
it showed unmistakable marks of it¢ Indian origin. 
Its size, its receding forehead and high cheek bones 
indicate this. There was a full set of teeth except 
one, although in handling we regret to see some have 
dropped out, and they are worn, as if the proprietor 
had passed middle age. Under this skeleton, which 
appears never to have had a coffin, are the preserved 
fragments of a woollen blanket which showed clear- 
ly the texture and material of the fabric. Mr. Fish 
had the remains carefully gathered, and has them 
now in his possession. 


The peculiarity of the articles found with the skel- 
eton, and the knowledge of the date when the Indi- 
ans disappeared from the ‘‘Pequod region,” lead to 
the supposition that nearly or quite two hundred 
years must have passed since this tall red man laid 
him down on the shores of Lake Norwood to die; 
and it may be added, though reluctantly, that the 
presence of the old bottle sadly suggests one of the 
white man’s vices as partly accountable for his death. 

ee 
CROMWELL A JOKER. 

Oliver Cromwell was a greater sovereign than 
most of the lawful monarchs of England. He was 
astern, resolute and earnest man. But he had his 
jovial hours, and indulged in practical jokes: 


At the wedding festival, however, of his daughter 
Frances with Mr. Rich, Oliver entered into all the 
jesting; so joyously that, in a moment of excite- 
ment, the Protector whipped off his son Richard’s 
wig, and pretended to throw it into. the fire. This 
he appeared to have done, but he had dexterously 
conveyed it under him, and was sitting upon it, 
when the company were looking for the wig upon 
the top of the coals. No clown could have executed 
this trick with more rapidity, cleverness and impu- 
dent imperturbability than Oliver Cromwell exhib- 
ited on that occasion. 
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KEEP WARM. 


“Why is this little girl sick?”” ‘She took cold at 
school; the furnace did not work well; the room 
was cold and damp; the teacher refused to let the 
scholars wear their over sacks—‘they would need 
them more out-of-doors’—as if the enemy were not 
more truly indoors on that day. When she came 
home she was chilly and wished to stay near the 
kitchen fire. But she was in the way; felt it, and 
went off into acold room.’”’ But she isn't ‘in the 
way”’ now! 


If itis worth while to live, it is worth while to 
keep warm. 





o-—___—_ 
A USEFUL CROW. 


Anything historic about the bird that fed Elijah is 
interesting—and this is particularly so: 


John Snyder, of Virginia, owns a crow which 
serves as a substitute for dogs, cats, and all other 
domestic sentinels. He destroys every frog about 
the well; allows a mouse no chance for itslife; drives 
away hawks from the poultry, and bids fair to act 
as the best squirrel dog in the country. He readily 


spies the squirrel, either upon the fence or on the 





rees, and with a naturai antipathy to the 


well concealed. 
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OWNING UP. 


A student gave a very frank answer to a professor, 
which quite covered the question asked: 


A professor in a certain college had taken his class 
out on a pleasant afternoon, to exercise them in prac- 
tical surveying. The next morning they were to be 
examined on the same. The first man wascalled up. 
Said the professor,— 
“How would you go to work to survey a lot of 
land?” es but no answer. 

“If aman should come to you to survey a lot of 
land, what would you do?” 

“I think,” said the student, thoughtfully, ‘‘I should 
tell him he had better get somebody else.’”’ 
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A NEW TITLE, 


A good parody was that involved in the story of a 
young English nobleman with a large number of 
titles and avery small amount of brains. Several 
cay © ag were discussing his many names—-Lord 
this, Viscount that, and so on ad infinitum. 

“My fair friends,” said the witty N 
his titles you seem to have forgotten.” 

“OO!” was vel exclamation, “what is 
that?” 


“He is Barren of Intellect,” was the rejoinder. 


OUT IN GOD’S SUNSHINE, 


A lame girl, who had not for fourteen years once 
left the third-story back room in which she lived, 
was among those who participated in the late chil- 
dren’s excursions in Philadelphia. When carried to 
the park she asked what the grass and trees were, 
and had to be told the names of the most common 
objects. She lay on the grass all day, drinking in 
the uir and sunshine, and was seen to weep softly 
ever, little while from pure joy. 
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TuEy have in New Orleans a gentleman of color 
who is fond of writing his name in conspicuous plac- 
es, who was told by a German fellow-citizen that he 
did not spell it correctly. 

“Thomas, not ‘Tomes,’” said his informant, ‘‘is 
the right way to spell aed name.” 

“] understand all ’bout dat,” said the darkey; 
“but you ought to know dat de ‘Merican language is 
very unregular, an’ dere is mo’ dan one right way to 
spell a man’s name in dis country.” 
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50 cents for large bottles. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
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TIRED MOTHERS. 

A little elbow leans upon your knee, 

Your tired knee, that has so much to bear; 

A child’: dear eyes are looking sovanehy 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers, holding yours so tight; 
You do not prize this blessing over-much, 

You are almost too tired to pray to-night. 


. 

But it is blessedness! A year ago 

I did not see it as I do to-day,— 

We are so dull and thankless; and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 

And now it seems surpassing strange to me, 
That, while 1 wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly, 

The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee; 

This restless, curling head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly; 

If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again; 

If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 

I could not blame you for your heartache then! 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 

At little children clinging to their gown; 

Or that the footprints when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 

Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor, 

If I could kiss 9 rosy, restless foot, 

And hear its patter in my home once more. 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God's world would sa 
She was more blissfully content than I. 

But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 

Is never rumpled by a shining head ;— 

My singing birdling from its nest is flown; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead! 


Aldine. 
ee 


For the Companion. 
ANNIE’S HAND. 


It was after the battle. 

The full moon was rising above the horizon, 
shadowy and lustreless in the smoky sky. The 
boom of the cannon was occasionally heard in 
the distance, covering the retreat of the enemy, 
but the battle-field itself was still, very still. 

I wandered over the field doing a chaplain’s 
duty, and searching for two missing boys of the 
regiment. One of these, whom we all loved, 
was named Charlie. 

I found him at last. He was wounded. As 
the light of the lantern fell on the young face, I 
saw that he was suffering, and that the end was 
near. 

He gave me an earnest, inquiring look, and 
the expression of his face changed to almost 
hopelessness when he saw that I was troubled 
and anxious. He grasped my hand, and gently 
pulled me toward him. 

I knelt beside him and said,— 

““My dear boy, what can I do for you?” 

“I fear nothing, chaplain.” 

“Shall I talk to you of Jesus?” 

“O yes. Iam used to that, I have loved Him 
for two years, but not as much as I ought. I 
think I am going to Him.” 

“Have you a mother?” 

“O yes.” 

Tears filled his eyes. 

“Tt must have been hard for her to have given 
a boy like you to your country.” 

“Yes, it was. When first began to talk about 
enlisting she would not hear me, but we prayed 
over it together, and at last she consented, say- 
ing it was her duty.” 

I fanned his face, wetting his lips from my 
canteen, and in a little while he fell asleep. I 
remained by his side until he woke, occasionally 
brushing the hair from his forehead, when he 
said,— 

“O, I dreamed that it was Annie’s 
Won’t you put it on my head again?” 

“Who is Annie?” 

“She is my twin sister. 
since I left home.’’ 

The light river winds played among his hair; 
the moon brightened, and all was still. He 
turned his cheek on my arm, as though there 
was a yearning within for sympathy. 
seemed to sleep again. 

I prayed over him a few minutes in silence. 

“Charlie?” 

There was no answer. I put my hand on his 
heart; it was still. gI laid it upon his cheek; it 
was already cold; Dut I cannot doubt that his 
spirit passed to his Saviour, whose follower he 
had been, and whom he had loved for two years. 
He was but seventeen, but his brief mortal life 
was but the threshold to the eternal life beyond 


hand. 


We were seventeen 


He then 


| in Me shall never die! Believest thou this ?” 





was ene of those to whom the Saviour referred | general insubordination he had not been able to 


when He said, ‘“‘Whosoever liveth and believeth | 








ANECDOTES OF MR. GREELEY. | 
The following anecdotes of Horace Greeley, il- | 
lustrative of his character and habits, have been | 
told before, and one of them, at least, is incorpor- 


ated in his biography, but they will bear repeat- 
ing: 


In 1840 Mr. Greeley was invited to tea. He} 
was delayed by some means, and did not appear | 
until the guests had all eaten. He became at | 
once engaged in the discussion of the currency 
question. The landlady tried to persuade him 
to take some tea. He waved her off and contin- 
ued to talk on his then pet subject. 

“Take a cruller, any way,” she said, present- | 
ing a cake-basket filled with these articles. He | 
put forth his hand and took, not the cruller, but | 
the basket, depositing it in his lap. He kept on | 
talking. 

After a time his hand, with which he was ges- 
ticulating, touched acruller. He took it up and 
began eating, talking all the while of currency. 
He finished the cruller and began another, and 
so on until all had been eaten, the guests mean- 
while laboriously restraining themselves from 
laughing outright. 

His hostess was in a fever of excitement. She 
knew that crullers absorbed in large quantities 
were next to indigestible. She had heard that 
cheese liberally eaten would counteract their ef- 
fect. The question was how to get Horace to eat 
the cheese without reminding him of his extraor- 
dinary feat with the crullers. 

A lucky thought came to her relief. She took 
the empty basket and put in its place a plate of 
cheese. Horace was meanwhile expounding his 
views on the currency question. He saw noth- 
ingof thechange. Slowly the cheese disappeared 
as the crullers had done, and the great economist 
was saved the horror of an attack of dyspepsia. 
Horace never knew of this little episode, but the 
guests enjoyed it hugely. 

When he went to the World’s Fair, in London, 
Mr. Greeley was on board the Baltic at the foot 
of Canal Street, at twelve o’clock sharp. He sat 
at his desk writing for the Tribyne until very 
nearly « quarter to twelve. Suddenly he sprang 
up, clapped on that famous hat, seized a small 
carpet-bag, and pushed toward the door, say- 
ing,— 

“Boys, I’m off for Europe. 
my proof.” 

A carriage was ready, and he was just in 
time. When he returned he made for the office 
with equal economy of time, rushed up stairs, 
and, without waiting to see any one, or even to 
take off his hat, was instantly’at work at an ac- 
count of the remarkably quick passage of the 
Baltic. A friend entering, greeted him with,—- 

“Why, Horace, have vou got to work so soon ?”’ 

“Well,” replied Horace, “you see how it is 
yourself.” 

This is supposed to have been the origin of the 
well-known phrase, which has been attributed to 
William M. Tweed. 

———__—_~+@>——__—___—_. 
FACTS ABOUT CORAL. 


Accustomed to the cheap and common kinds 
of coral, we feel a surprise on learning the im- 
mense value of those varieties which rank by 
their rarity, color and fineness, among the gems 
and jewels: 


| 


Somebody read 


Gem-coral grows on rocks imbedded in the 
mud, and never on those lying on sandy and 
clear bottoms. The coral found on the Barbary 
coasts is pricipally red, but black and white, as 
well as the much-prized pink, also exist. The 
latter kind is most frequently obtained on the 
Galita and French rock banks. 

As a general rule, coral is by no means an ex- 
pensive article; but the light pink, or rose-colored 
coral, being extremely scarce, and in great de- 
a is often sold for fifty times its weight in 
gold. 

The dredge by which coral is collected is 
formed of two pieces of olive wood, each about 
six and one-half feet long, firmly nailed and 
lashed together crosswise; a weight, generally a 
stone of fifteen or twenty pounds, being attached 
at the point of juncture. 

The cross-woods are suspended with a kind of 
net made of hempen repes, apparently unravelled 
and forming bunches resembling ship swabs. 
From sixteen to twenty of these nets hang round 
the wood-work, four or five others being attached 
to a long rope trailing from the centre weight, 
while a third rope, with nets, is fixed to one of 
the extremities of the cross. 

The tow-line is tied to the centre of the dredge, 
which is dragged along the bottom of the sea, 
the boat being under oars or sail. When the 
dredve is felt to have become fixed to a rock, the 
boat is brought immediately over the spot, and 
the dredge is hauled up to a certain height and 
then allowed to fall again on the rock, until it 
is perceived that the nets and cordage have lost 
their hold, when the whole apparatus is drawn 
on board and cleared of whatever pieces of coral 
may have been broken off the rock and become 
entangled in it. 
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TOO BAD TO REMAIN 
PRISON. 

The Wheeling (Va.) Register has the follow- 
ing amusing account of a prisoger discharged 
from a penitentiary of that State: 

Joseph Schaffer, convicted at the fall term, 
1870, of Jackson Circuit Court, for felony, and 
sentenced to two veurs’ imprisonment, was dis- 
charged from the penitentiary on Saturday. 


IN STATE 


>| The news of Schaffer’s discharge was very un- 


because in accepting Christ as his Saviour, he | expected tohim. By his unruly conduct and 





acquire any good time, and he did not know 
when his term expired. 


On Saturday, Superintendent Shallcross sent 


for him to appear in the office, and Schaffer sup- | 
| posed that the superintendent intended to give | upon the sticks [ placed the muskets with the 


him a lecture about a pair of shoes that had 
been issued to him a few days before, and which 
he had cut to pieces; so he went up rather sul- 
lenly and unwillingly. As he reached the office, 
the superintendent said to him,— 

“Schaffer, what did you cut your shoes in 
pieces in that way for?” 

“Well,” said the convict, shaking his head, 
“they hurt my feet. I knowl aint much thought 
of here, and you don’t like me”’—— 

“No, we don’t like you,” interrupted Mr. 
Shallcross, pretending to be angry, “and you 
sha’n’t stay here. We have had more trouble 
with you than any other man in the place. Now 
get your things together and get-out of here, 
and if you ever come back, I'll make you sorry 
for it. No more talk now; get out, or you'll 
spoil all the rest of the prisoners.” 

In a few moments Schaffer found himself out- 
side, fully believing that he had been turned out 
of the penitentiary because he was too wicked 
to stay there. 

~~? 


LIVE AND LET LIVE. 
A FARM BALLAD. 


Well, Farmer Smith has lost his wheat, his sheds 
and mammoth barn; 

His little boy, with one small match, burnt up the 
whole concern ; 

I tell you, wife, he’ll feel it sore; aman on money 


ont 
Can’t stand up under such a load when not insured 
a cent. 


I don’t know as I pity him; I call it a great sin 

To hoard the harvest of three years in spacious barn 
and bin; 

I can’t feel pity for a man who double-locks his door, 

And stops his ears to all the cries that come up from 
the poor. 


I like to see economy; I like to see men save, 

And lay up something for their kin when they are in 
the grave; 

But you and I know very well, from what we both 
have seen, 

There is a line which when ’tis cross’d, a man gets 
to be mean. 


When wheat was sixteen shillings—a price that paid 


us well— 
Smith — “I'll wait for twenty, I vow, before I’ll 
sell ;’”” 

Then, when it reached the figure, he said to me, one 


noon, 
“TI guess I’ll hold it longer, ’twill be three dollars 
soon.”’ 


He held it, and he ran in debt for things to wear and 


eat; 

When merchants dunned him, he would say, “Wait 
’till I sell my wheat;” 

Soon that old tune got fiddled out, and men began 
to sue, 

And he began to borrow to pay accounts long due. 

When Smith goes off to buy a thing he spins around 
the town, : 

And tries with ail his might and main the price to 
banter down; 

When he has any thing to sell ’tis priceless in his 
eyes, 

And he must have the highest mark—the lowest 
when he buys. 

“Live and let live’ are golden words; this other 
motto, too,— 

“Do unto others as you’d wish that they would do 
to you;” 

If Smith had done as they command, he would not 
have, to-day, 

The ashes of three harvests to load and draw away. 


Wife, if you take a berry and dry it in the sun, 

"Twill shrivel up till it takes two to make the size of 
one; 

So may a man in grasping gain so shrivels up his soul 

That it will ne’er expand again while life’s years o’er 
him roll. 

God bless the farmers of our land! They are not all 
ike him, 

Who walks around that smouldering pile now, in 
the twilight dim; 

Living on God s broad acres, their souls expand and 


grow; 
Their ears are ever open to tales of want and woe. 


God bless the men, where’er they be, in country or 
in town, 

Who do not think it life’s great work to crowd their 
neighbors down; 

This world would be the better, this life would pleas- 
ure give, 

If every man who toils to live would let his brother 
live. Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


FINISHING A PANTHER. 

A lumberman, who had escaped narrowly 
once or twice from the leaps of a panther, 
thought it important to dispose of his formida- 
ble enemy, and his sagacity overreached the 
brute’s. This is the way he did it: 


That the animal would trouble us the remain- 
der of the winter unless we got rid of him, was 
quite probable. Possibly he might “scratch 
some on of us,” as the old fellow said. So we 
sat about planning how we could best trap him. 
Various schemes were proposed and condemned. 

At last we hit upon a plan that seemed to suit 
us, and it was finally adopted. We had a couple 
of old muskets and some ammunition in camp. 
We took the guns down, cleaned and loaded 
them, and got things in readiness to set our 
trap in the morning. 

Morning came, and taking two of the men 
along with me to help carry our fixings and set 
the trap, I started out. We found the panther’s 
tracks within a rod of the camp door, and fol- 
lowed the trail to a thick growth of small spruce 
about fifty rods from the camp. Here we found 
his tracks very plenty. 

In this thicket a large hemlock tree had been 
blown down, and around the roots of this he 
had been digging, probably, for rabbits; the 
snow was stained with blood, showing that he 





had been successful in his search. Weconcltded 


a 


this would be a good place to set our trap, | 
directed the men to cut some brush, while | 
| mounted the tree and commenced boring four 
| holes at the proper distance apart. 

Into these holes I drove crotthed sticks, ang 





|muzzles pointing either way. We had taken 
| some fresh beef along with us for bait. I placed 
a piece a short distance from the muzzle of each 
| gun. 
I then tied one end of the string to the trigger 

of each gun, and then bringing it back and pass. 

ing it around a stick, carried it forward and at. 
tached the other end to the meat in front. 
We then piled brush up on either side, nearly 
covering the trap, and arranged it so that no 
animal could approach either piece of meat 
without facing one of the muskets, and any 
movement of the meat would be sure to discharge 
the musket to which it was attached. 

Our trap was now complete. This was Satur. 
day. Nothing was seen or heard of the panther 
that day. I remember I kept my axe near to 
me, and looked up among the branches of the 
trees a little more than usual. 
| Sunday morning, about daylight, we were 
| awakened by hearing one of the guns discharged, 
followed by a yell. 

The men were all up and dressed in a few 
minutes, and taking our axes we started for the 
trap. The panther had been shot and had made 
off. But we knew he could not get far away he 
was bleeding so badly. We followed, and came 
up with him before he had gone a quarter of a 
mile. He was dead when we got to him. The 
ball had entered in front of his shoulder. He 





was a big fellow; we judged he wonld weigh 


nearly two hundred pounds. 
——_+oo—__—_ 
THE SICK ROOM. 


A clean boarded floor, kept sweet by scrubbing 
and elbow-grease, is better without any carpet, 
excepting, perhaps, a narrow strip for you to 
walk upon to prevent noise. In cases of accident 
the bed may be placed where the patient feels 
most comfortable, only it should be where there 
is a vood light to see and dress the wound; but 
in fever and smill-pox let it be between the door 
and the fireplace. The reason for this is that as 
the fire cannot burn without air, there must be 
a draught to feed it, and as this becomes heated 
and rushes up the chimney, it is replaced bya 
fresh supply drawn in through the door and 
window. In this way the chimney acts as a ven- 
tilating shaft, carrving away the impurities of 
the room, and so helps to prevent the disease 
spreading. 

If the room has not been used for some time, 
do not put the patient into it until you have lit 
the fire and seen if the chimney draws well. If 
it be damp and cold, most likely it will not, and 
it is too late to discover this after the sufferer is 
put to bed. ‘ 

The best bed is no doubt a hair mattress, but 
as this is so expensive, I shall merely say if you 
have one use it, but unless you are obliged, do 
not use one made of feathers. It is too soft, and 
the patient sinks into holes, so that in case of 
wounds or burns you cannot get at them prop- 
erly. Besides, if the feathers get wet, you can- 
not put them right again. Good clean straw or 
chaff, well and evenly packed in, is far better. 
It costs much less to begin with, it is more com- 
fortable, and very much superior in point of 
health, and has this great advantage, that in 
case of being spoiled it can be emptied, the cover 
washed and refilled without loss of time and at 
a very trifling expense. 

It is a disadvantage to have the bed too wide. 
If the patient be lying in the middle and needs 
help, the nurse is obliged to lift either kneeling 
on the bed or at arm’s length, a position which 
takes away all her strength and causes a very 
painful strain on the muscles. 

When you want to change the bedclothes, and 
the patient cannot vet up, proceed in this way: 
roll the clothes to be changed tightly in the mid- 
dle, lengthwise, not across the bed; put on the 
clean things with half the width rolled up close 
to the other roll, lift the patient on to the newly- 
made part, slip off the clothes he has just been 
lifted from, unroll the clean ones, and it is fin- 
ished without any difficulty. 

If you have time, before you put the patient to 
bed, scour the floor right well, and wash it with 
hot water with a few cents’ worth of chloride of 
lime mixed with it; orif you cannot get this, use 
a zood-sized piece of quicklime, and rub well up 
into the cracks and corners. Do not be anxious 
to remove the whole of the lime. Ifyou leavea 
little sticking in the crevices and pores of the 
wood it will prevent insects, give a clean, sweet 
smell to the place, and help to keep away infec- 
tion. Now dry it thorouzhly, and the room is 
ready for the invalid.— Till the Doctor Comes. 


—_—__+o»—_____ 
DO CATS KILL BABIES? 


The old superstition that cats sometimes kill 
infants by sucking their breath has been lately 





revived by a story in a Portland paper, in which . 


it is stated that a babe was recently found dead 
in this city, with a large cat lying upen its 
breast. A writer for the New York Tribune 
shows that it would be almost impossible for 4 
cat to kill a child by sucking its breath. Allud- 
ing to the Portland case he says: 


Ido not doubt the death of the child, or that 
the animal was present at the time, but that & 
cat “sucked its breath,” or would or could do 
so, must be regarded as a piece of «ross, supel- 
stitious ignorance; as such, it is hurtful and 
ought not to pass unchalienged. Death is 3 
serious matter, and therefore this subject must 
be treated seriously, otherwise it were easy to 
ridicule the assumption made, which I do not 
now meet for the first time. 

Let me say, then, that a cat could have no 
possible motive for sucking a child’s breath, 
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. even if it were possible to do so. The breath of| “I'll make new things, then,” said the good | little neighbors, came in. The children all sat | 
I any animal after it has —— the — "poo | little sister. “Do you know Barnum, Johnnie?” | down on the floor, while Blossie dressed up the | 
I equate ant naemg nner aie —— oe | Johnnie rose up and rubbed his eyes, and rolling-pin for a “giant baby,’ and the little vis- | 
oe Fe ‘ . - a - z a 
. “| we to suppose that the cat applied its lips said, “Yes, [know Barnum. He’s the man that|itors curled, and washed, and dressed thelr | 
nd closely to that of the child, and exhausted the | makes old black womans, and wool hosses, and | broken-nosed and legless dolls for the “show.” | 
he jungs of the latter by filling his own? If so, | fat ladies. Papa told me "bout him. Will he | 
mt what next? The cat must breathe or die. If it, enties nner these Oe ont 
ed preathes, the child will breathe also and live. | “w 4 cilggaciges : BL | 
ch But it may be said that the cat places its | e don’t want his kind cf things,” said the | 
mouth in such proximity to that of the child, | little sister, scornfully. ‘‘We don’t want old 
rer as to intercept the pure air and so “suck” in | black women, wool horses and fat folks to play 
Ss that which the child required. This would in- | with, you know. Mamma says Barnum got up 
at. yolve the death of the cat first, for it is the | rt ? 6 
smaller animal; and the child s mouth must| 4 baby-show once, and some mammas that had if 
rly also be in the proper position to intercept the | pretty babies brought them to a big hall, and Seth 
no pure ya ee oe _ + aed grade on lots of people came to see them and paid Bar- ‘i 
eat either from milisnity or affection, would volun- og A Bol \ 
ny tarily suffer semi-suffocation, is of course absurd. num for letting am aus And then ~_ ——_ Nm 
rive [a fact, the statement is absurd altogether, and | all round saying, ‘How old’s this one?’ ‘and O, NK 
- jt would require the clearest circumstantial de- | what a pretty baby!’ and such things. And he \! N\\\ 
ur- — i jn Mi fe Pena iomaed yer was 1" gave the prettiest baby a prize. Now IU havea N\Y SS 
her formed, and that by a disinterested observer, to we : gin . ; 
to entitle the assertion even to the consideration | ®by-show in the nursery this afternoon. [ll \\'\ Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
the here given. The true explanation of the case is have Katie and Bell, with their dollies, here—you 1. 
doubtless very simple. The cat lay upon the| know we’ll all take off our shoes, so as not to A DROP LETTER PUZZLE 
ere child’s a ewe 80 — it, ht ny make a noise over dear mamma’s head—nurse B iwi setter tn wenn alt eesdnentimnite 
r ach and chest, and by its weicht tired the . . . > y hi sy, whos . in lk y supplying one lette ace of each comma 
ed, per a , sc] ai! l 4 8 eraduall sed will be a committee, and give a prize for the While they were husy, w ho should come in but the bollewing puzzle, a verse of Longfellow will ap- 
respiratory muscles so that they gradually ceasec “te « ” “dear papa,”’ who did not often come home so : ‘ 
few toact, and the poor little infant to breathe. Let | Prettiest, or the most wonderful baby. sea ? gl CPS ts 
the me say, in conclusion, that such accidents are| “Katie and Bell has got pretty dollies, and|¢2"Y+ __ ; A’.d.u,o,tihil.g,t, 
ade frequently Leeman by — —. hildy in| they’ll get the money, ’cause ours is old,smash-| 5° While nursey, aaah Dakin, sek Been ee ,0,1,0,e,w,t,t,e,o,n,n, 
rhe which mothers and nurses place their children, i 539? — aie -. | “the paying folks that came to see the babies,” A,d, 0, 6,3, 8,8 RoR Vt 
deeply imbedded in soft clothes and pillows, de- up ones;” and Johnnie sighed at his and his - P : rive th . 1 ABE LOKHED. 
ime Bs . a > in dolls papa was the committee to give the prize. He = 
ofa riving them, by so doing, of a full supply of | Sister's poverty in dolls. dest a did : ” for | : , 2. 
The the fresh, pure air, which is their very life. ‘| “O Johnnie, I can make lovely dolls, and | 85 # splendic committee, ior he gave each WORD SQUARES. 
He SS Katie and Bell will bring only their every-day | !ittle mamma, and Johnnie, too, a prize. ci 9.°A kind of fruit. 
igh 24 as Blossie got a quarter of a dollar for “the most 1. oat. hroad 4. T 
Oty —— * : : siete ana ssie Fi { t ‘ nite To ov . 
sa dollies, I know, because their wax ones are i 8. Metal threads. . To overturn. 
GAME FoR. ‘TEzs YOUNG FOLKs. locked up ina parorsie Now see what PI do!” | oTiginal babies;” Katie for the“crippleest ones,” 5. Pauses. Lutu D. 
Tue players sit in a row, and the first says, “I! + Lonie gathered up his fat little limbs and | #8 Johnnie said; Bell for the cleanest one, and 3. 
am going on a journey to Annapolis,” or any yiseie I agate = Johnniecame off victor for “the finest and fattest 
place beginning with an A. they ran down into the kitchen together. esacteigas 2 ' . REBUS. 
bing The one seated next to her says, “What shall! “Bridget,’’ said Blossic to the cook, “I’m going fried babies. : ; 
pet, you do there?” The verbs and nouns in the an- | t go something to please Johnnie.” The children had such a happy time that 
u to swer must begin with the same letter, and soon | «40 ve are. darlin’: yer always doin’ Blossie said, “We'll leave the ‘baby-show’ here 
dent through the alphabet; the one who asks the| Sate soars, Gee's a te ener and to-morrow we'll make houses and things he 
feels question, “What will you do there?” continuing thin’ to plazesombody. Will I make some small- : ne 1 ' al | 
here the game. But as example is better than any | sized doughnuts for ye, now that I’m frying them to keep house with. . aed 
but directions, we will relate to you how a party of them?” When the little visitors went away Johnnic | 
door children played it. : - es ps kissed them and said, “I’m sure this is a pretty 
At as Ellen—I am going on a journey to Albany. “O, yes, make — — or panned only naughty boys thinks ‘ev’y thin’ is 
t be Iouisa—W hat shall you do there? And then the little girl told how lonesome ? Alb tee ’ 
ated Ellen—Ask for apples and apricots. , Johnnie was, and that she had promised to get old and ugly. a 
bya —,* To her next neighbor.) I am going up a “baby-show” for him, and had come to ene ped i 
= Frank—What will you do there? borrow a few clothespins to dress for dolls. prea thgenacinc 
es of Lonisa—Buy bonnets and buns. Bridget laughed and said, “See, jewel, ’'ve aj THE BOY bakes ame FOR THE 
ease Frank—I am going to college. small-sized rolling-pin that’s lost the end, I’ll : : A well-known poom 
Susan—W hat will you do there? give it ye for a huge, giant baby, and ye may His Highness, young Pucker, 4 
time, Frank—Cut capers. pare li the clott ee if ye lik . aril a In bib and in tucker, ; 
ve lit Susan—I am going to Dover. watts om May ee ee °| Lay screaming one night for the moon; RIDDLE. 
k's Sarah—W hat will you do there? more’n that,’’ she said, wiping her hands. “I will have it,” he said, I hold your bonuet and your shoes 
, and Te dolls. - Then she took a pair of rusty scissors from a “Laid on to my bed; Secure, what are you'd lose# ; 
rer is ‘ai—i am going to Erie. ai , . aw : : oa Seek for me well, and when you've sought, 
‘ Russel—W hat will you do there? nail, and aceees brown paper from the drawer, | So hasten and bring it down soon. You'll but declare you’ve foind me not. 
3. but Sirah—Eat evgs. * and said, “See this, darlin’! When I was a “1s toe ter-ewer,t? You've seen me, felt me, held me fast, 
f you Russel—I am going to Fairhaven. child, in Ireland, we ne’er got sight 0’ a doll, and Said his nurse, in dismay, allen ag mig on ak lly oo = 
d, = _.. — a Aa nd nate this is the way we made them of paper, punchin’ ‘And no one can reach it,Smy dear.”’ You still will say that you have not. 
r, an —Feed fawns with frogs. ; res ses 2? iddy “ ” i I’m in each tree the woodmen cut, 
se of Grace—I am going to Greenbush. babes ep tee “ty aene em month; and Baty — " bnbtee, he “te - Although they’re pleased to say I’m not. 
prop- Howard—W hat will you do there? held up these Irish babies for the baby-show. That will reach to the skies, ‘Ask what you will; if good or bad, 
mid Grace—Give «olc virls. Then he gave her a box on the ear. If black or white, if gay or sad, 
1 can pe Give old to girl oO thing, no matter what 
AW OF oward—I am going to Hanover. ¢ T ther tine rany thing, 1 atter what, 
otter Sirah—What will you do there? pres norchnegerteery a eee ear inet 
com- Howard—Hunt with hounds and horses. | a 5 , ‘ : 
: “OQ! why is my darling boy crying?’ I’ll own the truth, then, just to you. 
nt of The party went through the alphabet in the i=: eo . 7 y Be Read it yourself, and it will say 
at in above manner. Whoever could not answer I want the boo! boo! moon. What isn’t true, but here’s the way, 
cover readily, after due time was allowed, must either The Queen fell in a swoon, Let friend or brother read it you, 
nd at pay a forfeit or suffer some penalty. And they thought for a time she was dying. Then listen, and you'll find ittrne. a. n. B. 
wide The King scratched his head; 5. 
; “He must have it,” he said My /irst oft preys upon my second ; 
needs , , y ys uy y : 
eeling CHILDREN’S COLUMN. ‘T’ll send up a royal balloon; My whole a bitter shrub is reckoned 
which . Every man shall be hung, 6 
1 very Vor tlie Companion. Johnnie laughed and forgot all his troubles. Or his neck shall be wrung, eae 
BLOSSOM’S BABY-SHOW Blossie got the clothespins, aud they went up| Unless he brings Pucker the moon.” ben's 
qo Blossi i : ade to the nursery and sat down in front of a box of No one brought it, it seémed,} 
; vid a oasie oa ee pleasant child, with a store baby-rags, and the little girl began to “pink” So the naughty boy screamed 
on the = — net eer heart. She could amuse her-| out cloth cape, which she tied around the neck} *Till every one thought him a dunce 
close sell day a rl ay with the same old toys, but of a clothespin. “We'll put him to bed,” ¢ 
rewly- = had to “‘make up” new plays to keep restless | ‘Then she opened her paint-box and made eyes, The royal pair said, 
j 7 Johnnie still, when mamma was sick, so that] nose and mouth, and said, “There, now! Aint| ‘And send for a doctor at once.” 
is 0n- she wi 7 . i 2 es , 
oR aghcon have the ea ' ’ that a nice boy-baby te begin with ?” Doctors came and they went, 
ient to vy thin’s old and ugly!” cried the little) <qqaint got no arms!” cried But none could invent 
t with boy, one rainy day, when he could not play out | Jonnnie. A dose that would keep him from crying, 
meee of doors as usual; “mamma’s sick, and papa’s O! the next one will have arms, ’Till a wise doctor came, 
oat pe sone to the old store, and nursey’s cwoss, and ? " P : Who had a queer name, 
ell up : y ’ and we’ll make believe this one 
xioud ny tooff aches, and my shoes untie, and I loss has curled his up under his cape,” And who stared when he heard Pucker sighing. 
. as A 
eave a “ pochangcher—and—and” — and then poor said Blossie, very gravely. , ‘“‘What’s the matter?” he said. Conundrums. 
the ohnni rew hims @ i : 2 ; “ ” 
pe ~ anie threw himself down and bean to cry, “So we will,” said Johnnie, The poor child is most dead! Why is a pair of pantaloons too big every way like 
ahi 00 hoo! hoo hoo! hoo, hoo, hoo!” lauchia “ ‘Ry’y thin’ isn’t old Said the Queen mother, wiping her eyes. two towns in France? They are too long and too 
haa is “O Johnnie, jump up!” said Blossie, in a| : a i isi hs 7 “He cries for the moon, loose, (Toulon and Toulouse). 
nes cheery tone. “You don’t know what Pve got | apis 95 a ee ‘ And we've sent a balloon, In what way would you ask a doctor of divinity 
< : 7 8 “No, dear,” said the little sister. , ; nf the skies.” to play on a violin, in the shortest possible way? 
here on this ¢ . . “ae But they can’t take it down from the skies. 
¢ Ns cunning little salver! “You may help me by holding Fiddle-de-dee. 
- . eS : . 
eee : “Well, mum, if that’s all, Why is an odd walker easiest recognized at his own 
se lia cei eee I’m nos cut- Then let Sin cna bawl, door? He is best knewn by his gait. 
es kill ting, darling.” And Johnnie held Although it is hard to endure; Why is the gray hair of a person who has had 
; y ; S many trials like a plated spoon? ‘It’s silvered o’er 
lately them as firmly and proudly as a Notwithstanding his rank, with care.” a ) 
which . flag-bearer could hold his colors. I would give him a spank, Why is a sword like lager beer? It has to be 
Then Blossie tore, and cut, and Which I think will effect a sure cure.” drawn before it is used. 
d dead ’ , , l 
yn its rolled up coarse white cloth till she made a doll . - " You are requested to ask the following question in 
ie ” dat think an han tla Cee ee ae " ‘ate | The e crying young Pucker, three letters: ‘“‘Are youthe man?” RUE. 
vibune as thick as her wrist. Then she made a roll as | In bib and in tucker, 
sfor 8 large as one of her big fingers, and sewed it on| (Though the servants were dying with laughter), auswi ~ . 
; a . . a " . ‘ ers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Allud- to the big roll for arms. She next pinned a snarl | Notwithstanding his rank, , io ui 
| of ravelled yarn—once the wig of her old Dinah | Reeeived a good spank, 5 Sao int ieee inetd pain.” 
The nice lunch of cracker and milk, with a|—on its head, put a calico slip on it, tied a pink | "4 was always a better boy after. 8. Sob, Hero, Ida, Pit. Sniv. Boar. 
or that t f : - ' 4 . Aunt Clara 4. Athens, Cork, Oxford, Rome, Nice, Derby 
laste o Q v’s jelly Fi aver " ae 2 Waist: e : ith vride. | sd ig 2 Pns, Ky . I, , oe, , 
that a ® - gwar s jelly and i rosy cheeked apple, | oash around the Waist and _ it up with pride. | omnia : | Cowon, Saratoga, Berlin, Ripon, Sparta, Warsaw. 
uid do mde the world look brighter to Johnnie. By There, Johnnie, see that! | mere gone 5. Old Hundred. : i 
super. We time he had wiped the milk from his rosy| “‘O! I bet that’s ’plendid!” cried Johnnie. “T| JOHN B. CALDER, fe er ey Pn Rane 
il ae “os, he found out that “the wain was weal pret-| guess we'll have a baby-show as good as that Wholesale dealer in | = ———— 
: must vines.” | wool hoss man had.” FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. | © THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
pasy to *., Johnnie,” said his sister, “I’ve thought of| Two or three raz babies, and six clothespin Dealers’ List for stamp. Agents Wanted. ews, Gay of Grening: 30 capital pequiveas fell “aire Boa 
do not mrely new play. boys, and any number cut from Bridget’s pattern, | 101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange, tons and valuable package of gots pn 
nve no Ev’y thin’s b’oke to play with,”’ said Johnnie. | were ready by the time that Katie and Bell, the it Providence, R. I. 13t_ | YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt St., New York. | 52—4t 
breath, > 
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STRONG SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 

The famous suspension bridge at Niagara holds its 
strength bravely. The Lockport Journal says: 

It is now some twenty years since the great Sus- 
pension Bridge was built over Niagara River. ‘The 
question of its safety has recently been agitated, and 
critical investigation has accordingly been made by 
the Ohio engineers and directors of the Great West- 
ern Railway. The caps on the towers covering the 
cables have been removed, and the eables found to 
be as perfect in all respects as ever they were. But 
most important of all, the anchorage of the cables 
was thoroughly inspected, The masonry over one 
of them was removed for about twelve feet, or below 
where the wires are attached to the anchor chains. 
A portion of the cable is imbedded in water lime 
cement. For twenty years this has been there, yet 
on removing it and rubbing the paint off the wires, 
the latter were found as bright and perfect as when 
placed there; the cement having preserved the wire 
and anchor chains intact. 

‘The examination was made in the presence of com- 
petent engineers, who have expressed themselves as 
above to the directors of the bridge company. 





o—_— 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF NEVADA. 

The atmosphere of Nevada is not favorable to vig- 
orous exercise. It must be a paradise for lazy peo- 
ple. A Nevada paper, speaking of the rarity of the 
atmosphere of Virginia City, says: ‘‘Persons arriv- 
ing from places near the level of the sea, who are 
at home rapid walkers, soon find themselves brought 
up with a round turn, and either raise blood or bleed 
at the nose, Little brisk walking is ever seen in this 
city. People do not seem so active as they really are, 
for the reason that they have been compelled to adopt 
a gait which, if not lazy, is at least rather leisurely. 
Hot weather is felt more severely, and is much more 
debilitating than at the sea level. When the ther- 
mometer marks 80 degrees in this elevated region the 
air is of much less value than it is at the sea level un- 
der the same heat. Pigeons that fly very strongly in 
California are almost like unfledged birds when 
brought here,” 


— 
DEVOTION IN DEATH. 


An affecting story is told in connection with the 
collision on the Parkesburg Branch of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. John Walker, the fireman 
of one of the engines, was caught between the foot- 
board, the tender and the hot wall of the engine fur- 
nace, from which position all efforts to rescue him 
were unavailing. The ated fellow, suffering the 
most excruciating pain, begged his companions to 
kill him rather than let him die in that position, 
but finally became calmer, and taking from his pock- 
et asmall blank book and pencil, wrote a farewell 
message to his wife, who lives in Pottsville, Pa. 
The devotion of a man in such a fearful position must 
be very great to cause him to forvet his terrible ago- 
ny, and impart suflicievt strength and nerve to his 
hand to indict even the shortest farewell message to 
loved onesat home. The mere thought of dying 
away from friends, suddenly and without warning, 
is enough to unnerve most men, but when the death 
is accompanied by exquisite agony of bruises and 
burns, the statement that he not only remembered 
his tamily, but wrote a farewell note, sounds stran- 
ger than a romance.—Cumberland News. 


- oe 
FrHE AiCH MAN’S HEIR, 

An old woman who showe? the house and pictures 
at Towchester, expressed (>rvelf in these words: 
“That is Sir Revert Farme:. ne !:ved in the country, 
took care of his estate, built this huase and paid for 
it, wanaged well, saved money ard died rich. This 


| is hisson. He was made a lord, took a place at court, 
spent his estate and died a beggar.”” A very concise, 
but full account, and fraught with a valuable moral 
lesson: “He layeth up riches and knoweth not who 
shall gather them.”’ 


a 


| NEWSBOY HONESTY. 


One of the little ragged, kicked-about newsboys of 
the city, yesterday was seen hurrying through the 
noon-day crowd of pedestrians and teams, at the 
Winter Street intersection of Washington Street, 
and heard to mumble as he went along, ‘Just let 

| me see that green gown again.” Finally he found 
| “that green gown,” for he soon appeared before a 
| lady dressed in a green-colored silk, who was about 
stepping into one of the a stores of the locality. 
His first inquiry, with a hand behind him, was, 
“Say, marm, lost any thing?” The reply was, “I 
rather think not, my little fellow.” ‘Well, 1 guess 
yes; L seen yer drop this wallet when I was over the 
way sellin’ papers. A man was just — her up, 
when i slipt atween his legs and gobbled her. Here 
she is, marm,” and saying this he held out to hera 
beautiful Parisian porte-monnaie, which she recog- 
nized as belonging to herself. With a ‘thank you, 
bright, little honest boy,” she gave him a two dol- 
lar treasury note of the sixty dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty he had found, This was “‘pin-money”’ unexpect- 
edly well spent. 


BADLY SCARED. 


In Lynn, afew days since, a big dog started to 
cross the railroad track in Central Square, in pur- 
suit of another dog, whose acquaintance he was evi- 
dently desirous to make. Just at that moment a 
train of cars came along, and the dog first named, 
intent on_ other things, was struck by the cow- 
catcher. Then came a struggle for life. The dog 
scratched gravel lively, and managed to keep upon 
his feet, but could not escape from his inexorable 
pursuer. His yells were terrific, and for a time it 
was doubtful how he would get out of the bad sera 
he was in. But the canine was smart, and as the 
train slowed up, he gathered himself, made a desper- 
ate effort, and with one final howl cleared the track 
and shot out of the station, and when last seen was 
going at atwo-forty gait, as though he thought the 
engine was after him and his safety depended upon 
the length of his leaps. 


—— 
THE SCREECH-OWL. 


There’sa variety of the owl family that you country 
boys know well enough. It is called the barn-ow! 
or screech-owl, and | must admit the last name is 
very appropriate. Many farmers and country boys 
have a great prejudice against this little creature, and 
take every occasion to kill him. 

But so far from being troublesome, he’s the most 
useful servant a farmer can have, for he is a wonder- 
ful mouse-catcher. 

He’s always hungry himself, and to supply the 
wants of his greedy young family both papa and 
mamma ow! have to bunt hundreds of rats and mice. 
One pair of these feathered mousers is worth a 
dozen cats. 

ee 


A MODEL BILL, made out by an old farmer against 
his neighbor, read as follows: ‘Neighbor A, Dr. to 
B, to horse and wagon goin’ to mill once since and 
twice before, one dollar.” 


A SHREWD boy in Indiana has taught his dog to 
dig potatoes. The boy pulls the vines, and the dog 
follows after, unearthing the potatoes with complete- 
ness and dispatch. 


Mrs. B. Gammon, of Buckfield, seventy years of 
age, caught a large hen hawk by the wing, and held 
it till killed, the other day. The hawk had pounced 
upon one of her hens. A few years ago, the Lewis- 
ton Journal says, the same lady escaped froma freshet 
at Roxbury, and saved her life by climbing a tree. 


As THE early morning train down this morning 
drew up at the first station, a pleasant looking gen- 
tleman stepped out on the platform, and inhaling the 
fresh air, enthusiastically observed to the brakeman, 
“Isn’t this invigorating?” 

“No, sir, it is Bethel,’ said the unconscious em- 

loyee. 

The pleasant looking gentleman retired.—Dan- 
bury News. 


A BOLD robbery was committed in a Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y., stage, a day or twosince. A lady placed 
a ——— upon the seat while getting out her fare, 
when a well-dressed thief who was standing on the 
step reached into the window, grabbed the parcel 
and escaped. The woe of the lady was mitigated by 
the fact that the package contained seven fish-balls, 
which she was taking as a practical joke upon some 
of her friends. 


A PET wasp has been exhibited to the members of 
the British Scientific Association by Sir John Lub- 
- He referred to it asa proof of what patience 
and kindness can do for creatures the most unprom- 
sing. It would come when called out of a glass 
bottle, which is its home, eat sugar from its master’s 
fingers, allow itself to be stroked and handled, fly 
round and round his head several times, and then 
return into the bottle. 


ALITTLE GIRL employed in one of the mills at Cen- 
tral Falls, at the end of her first month was paid off 
with a new ten dollar bill, the amount of her wages. 
She took it, and after looking sorrowful for a mo- 
ment or two began to weep, saying “that she had 
worked a whole month, and she knew she had 
earned more than one — of paper.”” The bill was 
taken to tue vuuce, and ten one dollar bills substitut- 
ed tor it, when she went home happy. 


“Joun SMITH, come up 
does g, |, a, double-s spell?’ 

“Well, I knew once, but I forget now.” 

“Pshaw! what's in your mother’s window-sashes?” 

“There is so many things that I can’t remember 
them all. Let mesee; there’s the hoss-blanket in one 

lace, brother Job’s hat in another, sister Patience’s 

onnet in another, and father’s old trousers in the 
hole that Zeb and I made yesterday.” 

ot ae a run out, Johnny; you may play for a 
while.” 


with your lesson. What 





STILL THE Cry is for the Wilson Underfeed Sewing Ma- 
chine. And why? Because it is the most perfect and de- 
sirable Sewing Machine for family use yet invented, and 
is the cheapest. The constant demand for this valuable 
machine has made it almost impossible for the manufac- 
turers to supply thedemand. Salesroom at 622 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The Company want agents in country 
towns. Com. 





THE Lunes oftentimes are weakened by a very slight 
cold. To remove this tr-ble there is no better remedy 
than the White Pine Compound, which is a valuable me- 
dium in Pulmonary and Kidney Complaints, Com. 








FREE. SEND FOR 
a 





Price, 0 cents abox. Jilustrated Prospectus and 
Agents wanted to canvass every town. 


upon order, Address 


Every 
hangin 


on self improvement, manners, society, love, 
marria; 


directions about growing flowers an 
Tells them all about Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, 
Wardian Cases and Parlor Decorations. Try it. The pret- 
tiest of Family Pictorial Papers. 


y ce $1 p= 
each worth $1. Agents Wanted. Get up a club. 
Premium List free. 


devoted to cultu 
dow G 


tinted; — own initial. Superb novelty. 
ent. Hi gh i 

Premium Last of all the above tree on receipt of stamp. 
Any News Stand or 

HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekman St., New York, 


— 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Two exquisite ; GOOD NIGHT. } given to & 
chromos GOOD MORNING. Subscriber 


THE LADIES FLORAL CABINET 
PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION, 


number has five illustrations of flowers, gardens 
baskets, floral elegancies, and delightful home pic. 
or | A 





tures of society, conveniences 
for the Ladies. 
Young Men and Women will find in it useful hints 


courtship 
, Stories. 3 
Ladies will be interested in its designs for householg 


work, dress, fashion, housekeeping, etc. 


Flower Lovers will be especially ap with its 
window gardening, 


Ferneries, 


Year, including two beautiful chromos, 
Send for 
ening —A new book superbly illustrateg 
re of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Win. 


en; has 250 engravings and 300 pages. Price $] 5, 
Lvery Woman her own Klower Gardener, by Daisy Eye. 


Gard 


bright. a charming new book on fiower and out-door gar. 
“ae for Ladies. - 


Price, 50 cents. 


dies Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet 
y. Handsome pres- 
perfumed. Attractive chromo on each box, 


Book Store will supply the above Books or Pa; 











rPunras WE NEED. 


How many things there are we need, 
To make us happy here below. 
We need good books that we may read, 
To teach our feet the paths to go; 
We need the sun to give us light, 
And wholesome food to give us nerve; 
We need pure air both day and night, 
That we may life and health preserve: 
Sometimes the Boys will need new “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they can buy at GEORGE FENNO's, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 

7 EACH WEEK.-— Agents wanted, Business le- 
§ gitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 51—4t 
WHITE'S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 

disease. H.G. WHI'1E, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St , Boston, Mass. f 


Price $1 per bottle. 33—t 





R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. —eow35t 


E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40 —35t 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money ‘at 
work for us than at anything else. J’articulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 


AMB KNITTING MACHINE. Makes every 

article of knit goods needed ina family. For circu- 
lars and samples address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 
CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 45—13t 














GENTS WANTED for Great Firesot History. Chicago,Bos- 
ton, N. York, ~—— ss fun See a 
ing Fire. ay ings | ank Vauits, Insurance, 
i morous, Pathetic. /lustrated. Going like Hot 

Siacea  Addtees Worth Co., Hartford, Ct. 


Worthington, Dustin & 
10 FOR 50 CENTS we 











YEAR ALMANAC. 
send PposTralID an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 50—13t 


HOSE who have ordered Pror. GASKELL’s WRITTEN 

Copies are beset with inquiries from teachers and 
others regarding them. They are the most beautiful and 
complete ever written, and are the only genuine written 
copies ever advertised im this country. Sent in large en- 
velopefor $1. Now is the time to get them! Address Prof. 
GASKELI., Manchester, N. 1H. 2 it 





The best terms offered. Agents wanted for Explorations 
in 


" ° 
Dr. Livingstone discovered. The Herald-Stanley Ex- 
een complete. Large octavo now ready. Outfit $1. 
JNION PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Philadelphia, or 
Springfield, Mass. 2—4t 





FOR 50 CENTS I will 
mail to any address one pair of 
my adjustable Creepers, as 
shown in this cut, for walking 
on the ice. They can be put 
on the heel or taken off in half 

aminute. 1 will send one free to any one who will send 
me 5 names with $2 50. Send sizeof heel and Post-office 
address to W. G. HERRINGTON, Room $, No. 110 Han- 
over Street, Boston. 


WARTS CURED. 
Exterminate those Warts. 


NATURE’S WART LOTION will cause warts 
to disappear in two weeks. 

A Sure Cure or the money will be returned. This new 
preparation isa great blessing to those who wish to get 
rid of warts. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 35 cents. 

2—It L. G. BUTMAN & CO., Rockport, Mass. 


CHILDREN'S HOUR. 


An IMustrated Magazine for the little ones. Edited by 
T.S. ARTHUR. $125a year. Sample numbers 10 cents. 
T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 5l—4t 











GAMES, PUZZLES AND 
Boy’s Photograrhic Cabinet, 
Box of Chemical Magic, 
Divining Cards, with 27 Photographs, 
Marry my Thonght 
Happy Thoughts, 

Where is It? An excellent trick, 
Seveatins Experiments, 

yme and Reason for Every Season 
The Magic Mouse, . A 
The Ladies’ I rophetic Oracle, 
Comical, Changeable Characters, 
Qurious, Quaint and Quizzical, 
The Delphic Oracle. 
Harlequin in Slices, 
The Siamese Puzzle, 
Laugh While You Can, 
Cupid’s Magic Cards, 
The Enchanted Tea Chest, 
Invisible Photographs, 

Either of the ab 
vither of the above will be sent by mail stage pad- 

on receipt of the tee by HAPPY HOURS’ COMPAN Y 
22 Ann St., New York. weg 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
R CHILDREN. 


PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE, 
ONLY CEN 4 


NOVELTIES. 


$2 00 
1 00 
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PALMER, BACHELDERS & CoO., 
(Removed to 31 Temple Place,) 
Importers and Dealers in 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN WATCHES, 
FRENCH MANTEL CLOCKS, 
PARLOR BRONZES, 
Sterling Silver Ware, 
GOLD-HEADED CANES, 
TOILST Sats, 
VASES, 

No. 31 Temple Place, Boston. 
PALMER, BACHELDERS & CoO. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


GREAT WESTER 








Double, Single, Muzzle and Kreech-Loading Kifles. Shot 

Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men ot 

boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. Pistols, $) 
25 (48) 33e0w26t 








Just the Gift Book for the Young. 
: ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES, 
By Frank R. Stockton. One vol. small 4to, profusely il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $2 50. 

“This is one of the best books for boys we have seen for 
along time. Mr. Stockton has evidently set to work to 
produce a volume which shall be interesting to all young 
people, and the result is that every page 1s worth reading. 
‘he contents are exceedingly varied, and although the 
work is mainly intended for the young, it will be found 
quite capable of providing amusement for the leisure hours 
of others more advanced m life. We took it up for the 
purpose of glancing through its pages, and found that we 
were reading steadily on: and, in truth, the book is far 
more interesting than many of much greater pretensions. 
éckees The illustrations are numerous and good, and alto- 
gether, we scarcely expect to see a better k produced 
this eee. a no doubt we shall have many 
more showy ones.”—V. F. Times. 

(4 This book for sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
1—2t No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 

WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 

Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
ole 















that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button -hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it, Every 
stitch jis taken 
with the most per- 

: t mechanical 
accuracy. Isused 
entirely independ: 
ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a__ lifetime. 
away with 

¥ pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
eyes, and with im 
Tfect and irregue 

r worked button 
holes. They give 
universal satisfac- 






















USS 2 Ladies who 
_ oT >< ' } say that 
hey are worth their weight in gold. Over eleven thou- 


t 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They s¢ 
at sight, and give over 100 per cent. prefit. Sample But- 
ton-hole Worker and sampie Button-hele Cutter pac ed 
in a neat case, with fuli directions for use, tegether with 
sample of our new ani novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prom t attention. Address WEBSTER MANUFAC- 
URING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. Please 
state in w hat paper you saw this, td 
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